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THE WITCH-HUNT IN AMERICA 


by Ware Frank 


’ AN OPEN LETTER TO REBECCA WEST 


by Professor Hyman Levy 

| THE THEATRE _MEANS BUSINESS 

| ONE by Ted Willis 1947 
| SHILLING NOVEMBER 


LITERATURE: THEATRE - ART: MUSIC: FILM 


AreEnglish Writers 
being left behind ? 


! 
pick up any magazine you like today. 


Note the proportion of American 
short stories carried. Why is this? 
Merit apart, publishers and editors 
prefer English writers and stories but 
complain that their hands are forced 
through the dearth of English short 
story writers. 


But the Americans themselves realise 
that from the Old Country there is 
much to learn. The London School of 
Journalism is selected by the American 
Authorities for the training of their 
G.I. students in journalism and story 
writing. 

Now, why shouldn’t you make the same 
choice ? Why not, if you feel you can 
write get in on this market through 
the skilled Short Story-craft section of 
the London School of Journalism (The 
only school under the patronage of the 
leading newspaper proprietors.) ? 
Manned by trained authors who teach 
in a personal and understanding way 
by post it has started many well-known 
writers on the way to success. Other | 
Courses comprise Journalism, Free 
Lance, Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. Also 
enquire about the new Course in 
English Literature specially written for 
the School by L. A. G. Strong. 


Free Book from 0.T. 


Reduced Fees 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 


57, Gordon Square, London, 
Museum 4574 


W.C.1. 


STUDY A LANGUAGE 


THIS WINTER 


Learn FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, |; 
ITALIAN, by the 


PELMAN METHOD 


FPHE problem of learning a _ Foreign 
Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. 

The Pelman method is enabling thousands 
of men and women to learn languages 
without any of the usual drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish. and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty’s Forces 


Grammatical complexities are eliminated. | 
You pick up the grammar almost uncon- 
sciously as you go along. There are no 
classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 

The Pelman method of learning languages, 
which has now been used for over 25 years 
with such success, is explained in four little | 
books, one for each language : 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN | 

(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

You can have a free copy of any one of 
these books. together with a specimen 
lesson, by writing for it to-day to :— 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, | 


159, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, | 
London, W.1. 
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| simple Idea and Word Chart is the 


_ steers your thoughts and ideas into 


WORD CHART. 
gives Astonishing 
New Mastery of 
WORDS and IDEAS 


tGNORANT 
SLLITERATE 


UNEDUCATED Ho } 
UNINFORMED| | 
UNLEARNED i 
UNSCHOOLED 

UNTAUGHT : 
UNTUTORED “O" TOROS TO AL ShEECn 


u 
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This absolutely new and wonderfully 


most stimulating aid to quick think- 
ing ever devised. It gives the word 
you want—when you want it. It | 
puts words and ideas at your finger- | 
tips. It provides brilliant word | 
power. New ideas spring to your | 
mind. Your imagination is stirred by 
this simple but marvellous Chart. It 


those amazing word-channels that 
enable you to make your talks, 
letters, or any use you make of words, 
sparkle with brilliance, charm and 
power. Words and ideas leap into 
the mind—vitalise the message— 
grip the interest—sway—convince 

— compel. Easy — quick — sure. 

Send ld. stamp for a copy of this 

truly remarkable Chart. 


' make your ideas more scintillant, 
_ your conversation more sparkling, 


your speaking and writing more 


| brilliant. 


GILBERT FRANKAU says: “ HART- 
RAMPF’S VOCABULARIES seems to me 
infinitely useful. To the amateur writer it 
should prove absolutely invaluable, while to 
the professional, like myself, it is the best 
adjunct that I have so far discovered. 
Henceforward, it is not going to leave my 


| desk.” 


Send ld. Stamp for this Chart NOW | 


Psychology Publishing Co. Ltd. 
(DEPT. OT/HV20) 
Psychology House, Marple, Cheshire | 
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m and POTTER’S 
4) CATARRH 
~" PASTILLES. 
She sees that when 
‘colds are about’ he 
is never without the 
handy tin. 
Wonderful for ward- 
ing off cold- 
infection, influenza. 
Excellent for head 
» colds, bronchitis, 

catarth, hay fever, 
etc. In short supply but well 
worth seeking. 1/3 a tin. 
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We Want to be Un-American 


that, having put extra pages into our 

journal and announced a care for 
native values, our -material (in this issue 
certainly), deals with other countries—or, 
where it does concern itself with what 
goes on here, turns to practical con- 
siderations that have nothing to do with 
art.- 


We can only point to our name. The 
production of entertainment, good or 
bad, is now as much part of the 
industrial and economic complex as 
houses, steel and coal, and when our 
national economy tends to be linked with 
that of the United States it is inevitable 
that we should keep a weather eye open 
for American developments likely to 
influence our intellectual climate. This 
is one reason for our concern at least 
with trans-Atlantic goings on. 


It would be wrong to pay Gisprepor- 
tionate attention t> tie Hollywood witch 
trial, which has been scheduled for a 
long time. (Dies also held a similar 
“investigation” to grab the headlines.) 
Hollywood is still News, and a splash 


[: MIGHT BE CHARGED AGAINST US 


about Hollywood diverts attention from 
the much more serious infringements of 
the freedom of thought, constituting a 
cold war against intellectuals in America. 


The Un-American Committee is ex- 
ploiting a jurisdictional union dispute 
that has been going on for some years,’ 
and even in America the witch-hunt is 
seen to have gone too far (see a report 
in The Times, Thursday, October 30, of 
the Truman Committee Report on the 
condition of human freedom in the 
U.S. : “A state of hysteria now threatens 
to inhibit the freedom of genuine 
Democrats.”’). Protest being organised 


It is interesting to see who thinks who is 
on which side. Sam Wood (producer, appar- 
ently with great regret, of For Whom The 
Bell Tolls—known to the trade as The Bell 
Always Tolls Twice), said the ‘ Hollywood 
Commies” of the Motion Pictures Writers 
Guild include Donald Ogden Stewart, John 
Howard Lawson, Dalton Tumbo, Ring Lardner 
Junior, Clifford Odets, Gordon Kahn, Lester 
Cole and Alvak Bessie, Howard Koch. The 
“Commies” in the Screen Directors Guild 
are John Cromwell, Frank Tuttle, Edward 
Dmytryk, Irving Pichel, and John Ford. The 
Studios are classified by John Gunther as 
“M-G-M, arch-Republican, arch-Conservative; 
Warners, democratic ; 20th Century Fox, pro- 
Roosevelt ; Paramount. middle of the road ; 
Selznick, tenaciously extreme Republican.” 


on this side serves to indicate that it just 


can’t happen here. 


Yet we should be on our guard. Our 
film, theatre, radio, publishing, too, are 
in the hands of monopolies, and when 
the. cold censorship is not directly 
reactionary, it can operate by means of 
profit expediency—English “ anti-Red” 
writers have already had large American 
sales, and it might well become as diffi- 
cult here as in America for a Left-wing 
writer to find a publisher. Some pressure 
will be felt—the press will give more of 
its space to those who confuse issues 
(like Miss Rebecca West, who is also the 
subject of an article below), and there 
may come a testing time of intellectuals 
and artists when it will become evident 
that they can only continue to work at 
the expense of their freedom of thought 
and expression. A recent misleading 
evening paper headline, “Civil Service 
Fights Reds,” is reminiscent of some- 
thing on every page of its weightier 
American counterparts. 


One sees no sign of discomfort from 
official Labour at the infringement of 
civil rights in America, and _ the 
Government shows no concern for the 
cultivation of our own literature, theatre, 
art, music and film. It has, for example, 
allowed the Arts Council to decline from 
the important position it achieved in the 
national life during the much more 
difficult days of the war. 


We learned during the war what free 
expression through the Arts could con- 
tribute in times of difficulty. Our present 
concern with organisation is because we 
believe the encouragement of British art 
must now be part of a national plan. 
Its implementation is a question of 
material considerations—the use of 
material, studio space, paper, theatre 
buildings ; the control of profits; and 
the direction of technicians, actors, 
musicians, writers into creating British 
works for British leisure. 


There is already some awareness of the 
need. Ted Willis in this issue describes 
a new national theatre organisation now 
on the way. In the film industry it 
seems apparent that trade union activity 
has forced the Rank monopoly into 
announcing a film production drive. It 
is through such practical measures that 
our cultural traditions can be protected, 
and the war advances maintained—that 
is why we give so muck. space to them. 
What we print about cultural develop- 
ments in the Eastern Socialist countries 
is aimed at showing the artists working 
in a national plan there. And the first 
four pages about “Western Culture” 
give some idea of the threat against our 
present intellectual liberty. 
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Inside the Iron Curtain 


The Witch-hunt and the Writer in America 


films, testified recently to the House 

of Representatives’ Un-American 
Committee that he fired six Communists 
for “injecting un-American leanings into 
studio scripts.” He did not disclose the 
ingredients of this odd injection, but did 
claim that he had never seen a Com- 
munist and would not know one if he saw 
one. Anyone who has not followed the 
proceedings of the Rankin Committee 
might wonder how Mr. Warner knew he 
had never seen a Communist if he would 
not know one if he saw one; but logic 
is no part of the current crusade to make 
the world safe for the American Way of 
Unite 

The Dictaphone Company complained 
that the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation has monopolised the 
manufacture of phone-tapping devices. 

The Rankin Committee charged that 
Hanns Eisler is a danger to the American 
Government because he wrote in 1927 the 
music to a song which advocated the 
overthrow of tyrannical government. 

Export permit was refused to a play 
on Broadway which used evidence sub- 
mitted to Congressional committees to 
insinuate that big companies faked the 
inspection of defective wire in wartime. 

President Truman and a Congress 
Committee hastily halted the export of a 
collection of American pictures which 
showed tendencies that would have 
startled the British Academy in 1910. 

The State Department forbade young 
Americans who wanted to go to the 
Prague Youth Festival this summer to 
call themselves delegates. It thoroughly 
discouraged American journalists from 
entering the Eastern European countries 
and then complained that they had been 
discouraged—by the Eastern Europeans. 
Officials and Congressmen said openly 
that no American relief would be sent to 
countries where American journalists 
were not circulating freely. 

The American press made a cliché of 
the phrase Iron Curtain. They did not 
mention that it was coined by Goebbels 
and given currency by Churchill. 

At the same time, the headlines howled 
about the Bomb, the horrible plans of the 
Bolsheviks, the sinister infiltration of 
Communists, the imminence of War. The 
last moderate commentator (except Ed. 
Murrow, of C.B.S.) left the radio last 
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Jin WARNER, OF WARNER BROTHERS 


by Marc Frank 


summer when William Shirer failed to 
find a new sponsor. Walter Winchell, 
who had shown surprising signs of know- 
ing some of the facts of life, relapsed 
into a hysteria that could be explained 
only by the fact that he had come within 
an inch of losing his very lucrative job. 

Week after week, Time Magazine has 
continued a very clever job of smearing 
anyone it considers a “ Red,” with an air 
more of sorrow than of anger. Time is 
regarded by millions as a strictly factual 
magazine. Two facts may account for 
Time’s crusade. It has had serious union 
trouble, and Clare Boothe Luce, the 
publisher’s wife, has been converted to 
Roman Catholicism. If it is not certain 
that Mrs. Luce has overwhelming 
influence on editorial policy, the fact 
is that Time exploits the prevailing 
atmosphere. 

There is an atmosphere of suspicion 
and fear in America. There is also a 
“cold censorship.” Because of this 
censorship it is almost impossible for 
anyone who has not sampled the 
atmosphere to understand how far reach- 
ing are its effects, what are its damaging 
results on journalism, literature and the 
arts, and, equally, what are its limits, 
what are the forces working against it. 
The headlines, the redbaiting and war- 
mongering stories have certainly created 
an effect, but it is also true that the 
ordinary American is thoroughly sick of 
them. 

Partly as a result of reading every 
edition and rushing to hear every radio 
news dulletin during the war, partly 
because the warmongers and redbaiters 
are “overselling” their bill of .goods, 
radio networks and newspaper publishers 
find that the public can now be attracted 
only by soap operas, comic strips and 
lustful hussies. But this is a somewhat 
negative consolation, liable to create a 
cultural desert. It hinders rather than 


helps writers and artists who are either 
simply disgusted by the ballyhoo, terrified 
by it or want to do something about it. 


Foreign readers of the American 
popular press, therefore, have an excuse 
for a fairly generalised dislike of all things 
American, often making “‘ America” as 
an entity fhe scapegoat for their own 
inability to think and work their way out 
of their own problems. Ignorance of 
what Americans are really like today, 
what decent Americans are doing, and 
how much, is inevitable because these 
Americans themselves are blocked off 
from nearly all means of expression. 
Many of them are inarticulate ; many are 
so baffled and frustrated that they cannot 
express themselves ; and many dare not 
publicise what they are doing for fear of 
getting fired for “injecting un-American 
leanings.” Redbaiting is nothing new in 
America or anywhere else. But the 
repression has become subtler. They no 
longer lynch the “ Reds” .as they lynched 
the I.W.W. in 1919. They simply starve 
them. 

Ever since the State Department classi- 
fied those who showed interest in Repub- 
lican Spain as “ premature anti-Fascists,” 
Redbaiting has been big business and big 
business has baited Reds. Spanish War 
pictures came in useful in 1940 to show 
fearful Russian atrocities in brave little 
Finland, which paid its war debts so 
punctually with gold from the Bank of 
England. Those who knew it was not a 
war debt but was incurred by German 
troops attacking Soviet Leningrad from 
Finland in 1919 cheered the louder. The 
confusion. of 1940 permitted those who 
“jumped off the train” to get good 
intelligence jobs during the war. Every- 
one wonders why Ralph Bates has not 
done better for himself than he has. 

They had to take a certain number .of 
anti-Fascists into the war information 
services.during the war simply because 
they were short of the brains and skills 
they possessed. But even at the time of 
Stalingrad, F.B.I. men were listing all 
readers of the New York Daily Worker. 
As soon as Roosevelt was out of the way, 
the Red hunt was resumed. There were 
an awful lot of boys from the Missouri 
backrooms who wanted jobs. 

Truman’s ambivalence permitted the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
(N.A.M.) to move into Washington. 
Truman’s Loyalty Order of October 5 
was nothing new. It was merely official 
sanction for what had been going on for 


a long time. The civil service was barred 
to persons “who have habitual or close 
association with persons who are know- 
ingly or unknowingly agents of foreign 
governments” or persons. “who have 
such basic weakness of judgment as 
reasonably to justify the fear that they 
might be led” to do so.! 

The strict text might well apply to a 
weak-minded official who takes a British 
Embassy typist away for the week-end. 
It should equally apply to the “ College 
of Cardinals” at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
which John Gunther? (p.50) learned is the 
“brains” of the Motion Picture Alliance 
for the Preservation of American Ideals. 
Russian-born Louis B. Mayer, head of 
M.-G.-M., who presumably appointed the 
“College,” who wants to outlaw -the 
Communist Party and who, incidentally, 
draws a “salary” of about £225,000 a 
year, the highest in the world, might well 
be classed as having “habitual associa- 
tion” with agents of a foreign govern- 
ment, the Vatican. 

The real intention was made quite 
clear by the Washington correspondent 
of the London Times : 

This announcement can be con- 
sidered the first official reaction to the 
rebirth of the Comintern (sic), and 
there are many signs of relief in 
Government departments that anti- 
Communism and the Marshall plan 
can be run in harness in the future. 
The application of the regulations 

preceding the Loyalty Order were fairly 
shocking. At least ten State Department 
officials were fired this summer. One was 
told to reply to charges against him 
within five days: he never discovered 
what the charges were. Another was 
fired on the grounds that there was no 
evidence that he had ever publicly 
declaimed his hatred for the Soviet 
Union. There were undoubtedly many 
more dismissals or hurried resignations. 
Government office telephone operators 


The Truman Loyalty Act is nothing to the 
Canadian Secrets Act, according to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. Section 
Ill, Sub-section 1 of this Act runs: 

(4) (a) a person shall, unless he proves the 
contrary, be deemed to have been in com- 
munication with an agent of a foreign power 
if... (ii) either within or without Canada, 
the name or address of, or any information 
regarding such an agent has been found in 
his possession, or has been supplied by him to 
any other person, or has been obtained by him 
from any other person ; 

(b) the expression ‘an agent of a foreign 

ower” includes any person who is or has 
Peo or is reasonably suspected of being or 
having been employed by a _ foreign power 
either directly or indirectly for the purpose 
of committing an act, either within or with- 
out Canada, prejudical to the interests of the 
State, or who has or is reasonably suspected 
of having, within or without Canada, com- 
mitted or attempted to commit, such | an act 
in the interests of a foreign power... 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce notes that 
“the language of this Act may be pertinent 
in tightening our security legislation.” 

When one thinks of all the trouble they took 
in the old days to frame Sir Roger Casement ! 


2INSIDE U.S.A., by John Gunther, Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s. 
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The Awful Consequences 
of feeding John Bull on 
American produce. 


merely replied that the person called was 
not working there any more. Those 
forced out did not dare to make an issue 
of their case. Henry Wallace was almost 
the only public figure who dared publish 
a few of the facts. 

Such official sanction for Redbaiting as 
the Loyalty Order has deeply affected 
people who had nothing to do with the 
civil service. It has particularly affected 
people who, by the nature of their work, 
cannot remain silent because they earn 
their living from the means of expres- 
sion. This is especially true of writers, 
broadcasters and journalists. 

Publishing has been suffering an 
economic crisis. At the best of times 
publishers tend to be timid. They, and 
their writers, “know what is good for 
them.” Although few publishers still 
submit manuscripts to Washington for 
approval, as they did during the war, they 
are reluctant to deal with writers who 
might be on the vast official blacklists. 
The writers, in turn, are afraid of sticking 
their necks out. Once they have been 
labelled as Reds, it is as hard for them 
to get back into the popular magazines— 
from which alone it is possible to make a 
decent living*—as it would be for a con- 
victed burglar to get a job as a butler or 
a blacklisted union organiser to work at 


’American mass circulation magazines are 
published by a dozen companies, all dependent 


-for existence on about 200 advertisers. 


Anaconda Copper. Writers hesitate to 
tackle subjects which might be classed as 
“Un-American” or might offend the 
N.A.M. or Church lobbies. Publishers 
and editors rarely exercise direct censor- 
ship but turn down manuscripts as 


“unsuitable” or complain of the quality 
or the length. This is how the “cold 
censorship ” works. 


Naturally, the “cold censorship” has 
not become complete, at any rate outside 
the newspapers. A valuable property like 
Gunther will always be permitted to 
“inject? some measure of “ Un-Ameri- 
canism.” There are admirable magazine 
editors who will do their damnedest to 
get a manuscript published if they think 
it good. A few film studios will release 
excellent scripts, “injected” or not, 
because film magnates are interested in 
cash, not in ideology, and it has been 
found that there is still a big public which 
does not feel at all like Rankin. The best 
anti-Fascist film of recent years, Open 
City, ran for two years to packed houses 
on Broadway. Chaplin’s Monsieur 
Verdoux may have bored many but it 
shocked no one except Rankin and the 
press (who had been trying to frame 
Chaplin for years anyway). 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers spends incredible millions yearly 
to “sell” the American Way of Life and 
hatred of “Communism ”’—by which it 
means everything from Mr. Morrison’s 
L.P.T.B. to Lillienthal’s Tennessee Valley 
Authority passing by Shirley Temple and 
the Dean of Canterbury. It is interesting 
to see how much it costs and how much 
the big boys are willing to spend to try 
to fool all the people all the time. They 
do not succeed, of course, but very little 
can be said in public about the N.A.M. 
except by privately circulated newsletters 
like George Seldes’ In Fact, which has 
more than 100,000 subscribers. 

The “cold censorship” does not 
entirely account for what seems to Euro- 
peans the collapse of the “ socially con- 
scious”? work which American writers 
did so well in the Middle Thirties. -A lot 
of this work was definitely inspired by the 
economic crisis, by the excitement and 
opportunities of the New Deal, specifi- 
cally by the New Deal Writers Project, 
Arts Project and Theatre Project. The 
war is still too close to inspire good 
writing: after the last war the big books 
did not come until about 1925. The lack 
of good writing is by no means confined 
to America. The American War was 
specifically the Pacific, a grim, bloody 
business without the slightest ideology 
to it. 

The complaint that the important 
writers have apparently ceased to be 
“socially conscious” is based on a mis- 
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understanding. Writers like Hemingway, 
Vincent Sheean, Steinbeck never did 
learn the facts of life. “ Social conscious- 
ness” was the mood of the time and they 
wrote a couple of works in the fashion. 
This does not mean that they did not feel 
the content deeply at the time of writing. 
It simply means that they were wrongly 
classified. 

One might speculate whether the 
present reactionary or timid trend may 
not be equally transient. The Iron 
Curtain has been lowered so heavily, pre- 
cisely for fear that the coming economic 
crash may produce something more 
radical than the New Deal. Gunther 
feels “let there be 15,000,000 unem- 
ployed again, and blood can smear and 
spot the streets.” (p.920.) 

Because there seems to be a dearth of 
good imaginative writing, it does not 
mean there is none at all and no public 
for it. There have been excellent books 
dealing imaginatively with the Negro 
and anti-Semitism problems; written 
rather simple-mindedly, because both 
writer and readers still have to grasp the 
facts of life in words of one syilable. In 
about 15 years, it has been calculated, 
the majority of the male population will 
have served in the Armed Forces. The 
political level of the American armies was 
probably the lowest in history. It is, 
however, too easy to exaggerate intention 
there. The commanding political men- 
tality was that of Eisenhower rather than 
MacArthur. It was decent and in some 
ways attractive, but deadly dangerous: 
for it never for one moment conceived 
the possibility of questioning the view of 
life taught at West Point, the illusion that 
the Nineteenth Century clichés of the 
N.A.M. absolutely correspond to life as it 
is actually lived today in the United 
States. Conscripted from schools whose 
teaching was not very different from that 
at West Point, dumped down for years 
in Texas camps and Pacific islands, the 
potential writers had little chance of find- 
ing that the falsity of this view is so 
obvious that John Gunther takes it for 
granted in a popular book. The shock 
of the return has been considerable. Tens 
of thousands of G.J.s have insisted on 
going back to school. 

Many writers have become profoundly 
disturbed by their late perception of the 
contradiction between the paid fake 
hysteria and the real facts of life. They 
have discovered that some of the 
“advanced ” writers whom they admired 
owe their present reputation to “ unmask- 
ing Reds” and flattering the managers, 
while they have in fact never had the 
slightest personal experience of hardship 
or insecurity and are now revealing an 
innate propensity to chisel their way to 
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the front of the queue. These frustrated 


writers are desperately worried to 
know just what they, personally and 
individually, can do about it. But they 
are condemned to keep their frustration 
to themselves because the expression of 
their doubts is regarded as “ inopportune ” 
by editors who wish to supply their 
equally frustrated public with the illusion 
of security. The very widespread existence 
of this type of writer is not fully realised 
because they cannot find the means of ex- 
pression, since they are unwilling to find 
consolation in the mysticisms of the 
Church and Existentialism on the one 
hand or identification with working-class 
organisations on the other. This is, of 
course, the historical dilemma of the 
middle-class intellectual; in America 
most intellectuals are of the middle class. 

The Catholic Church is taking 
advantage of the confusion and its result, 
the trend towards corruption. Its con- 
ception of sin, of damnation and 
redemption can be irresistible when it is 
coupled with the high market value of the 
confessions of converts and the persuasive 
voice of Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen booming 
out of the steam room of the turkish 
bath at the Racquets Club. Dorothy 
Thompson, Clare Boothe Luce, Heywood 
Broun (before his death in 1937) and 
Louis Budenz, former editor of the Daily 
Worker, have seen the light. The Church 
has as many friends in the State Depart- 
ment as it has in the Foreign Office. 

For those whom the Church has not 
yet reached there is Existentialism, so far 
as they understand it. Its concept of “ the 
Absurd” appeals to those who have lost 
their integrity. Most of those who 
have turned their backs on the positive 
philosophy and emotion of the Thirties 
have long been feeling around for some 
sort of mystical system to rationalise their 
essential isolation. Their hatred of their 
past and of themselves for having turned 
against it has become reflected in a hatred 
of the Soviet Union and the Communists 
which is pathological rather than politi- 
cal. It is also profitable. It does not 
matter if they are semi-illiterate runaway 
embezzlers. Magazines keep “trained 
seals” to ghost their “confessions” and 
“revelations.” Isaac Don Levine has 
been living well as a ghost for years. 
Budenz, Barmine, Kravchenko, the late 
Krivitsky cashed in. Columnists who 


have not taken the trouble to learn any- 
thing about the Soviet Union call what 
they do not understand “ an enigma ” and 
do well guessing the solutions.‘ 

The less commercially minded become 
connollies on the American horizon and 
moan about “the inexplicable changes in 
the party line,” as if the politics of all 
other parties remained completely 
inflexible from the moment of their 
foundation. It may be significant that 
many of the connollies were C.O.s during 
the war. 

Their emotional tangles and releases 
and those of the Catholics would not be 
important to anyone but themselves if 
they did not hold positions of great 
influence. But any American newspaper- 
man knows that it is far, far better never 
to risk offending the Catholic Church’s 
“Power Houses.” “Catholic bullpens” - 
on the night desk of big New York dailies 
can at the least bury news unfavourable 
to their friends. Magazines keep a stud 
of renegade reds to give “expert advice ” 
on Redbaiting articles. Influentially 
placed and rancorous, they can not only 
inspire Redbaiting stories but can make 
life difficult for a writer, not for what he 
writes but for his politics in private life. 

This combination of the N.A.M., the 
Church, Existentialism and _ sheer 
emotional confusion encourages reviewers 
to try to find deep symbolism in D.T.s 
and perversion. In the old day of The 
Sun Also Rises (Fiesta), the Lost Genera- 
tion at least got drunk because they liked 
drinking or felt like hell. People did not 
pass out because the world was out of 


joint. It was the kind of people they 
were. 
Today, that has changed. Evelyn 


Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited hit pre- 
cisely the right formula: God, booze and 
boys. 

Henry Wallace is important, not for 
his views but because he does raise a 
Voice, almost the only Voice which says 
what millions want to hear. He gives the 
illusion of an ethical content to politics, 
a sort of mystique to oppose to con- 
fusion, corruption and the blatancy of 


the N.A.M. Huge crowds of students 
listen to him. They do not necessarily 
agree with everything he says—few 


‘The U.S. Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mends the following books and papers to 
Labour baiters: Kravchenko, I Chose Free- 
dom, Bullitt, The Great Globe Itself; Eugene 
Lyons, The Red Decade; Jan Valtin, Out of 
the Night; Hayek, The Road to Serfdom: The 
New Leader, “‘a Social-Democrat publication 
which to date has built an excellent record 
for opposing totalitarianism although favour- 
ing so-called Democratic Socialism”: and 
Review of World Affairs, published in Toronto 
by J. M. Dent, “the finest news letter on 
world Communism. Reputed to have access 
to one of the world’s best intelligence files on 
the subject. £30 per year.” 

_ Advice on how to spot Reds is to be found 
in the American Legion Magazine of January 
1947, and Look of March 4, 1947, 


people do—but he does say that he just 
doesn’t like what goes on. 

Wallace is important because academic 
freedom is seriously threatened. Again, 
as in writing, definite victimisation is not 
sO important as suppression. Gunther 
admirably explains the background, 
typical of most cases, of the dismissal of 
Homer Rainey from Texas University 
(pp.856-8). Much more serious is the 
way in which first-class men have been 
intimidated into silence. It would be 
impossible for Haldane, Bernal, Farring- 
ton or Thomson to become professors at 
most American universities. Laski and 
Cole are suspect. Even Julian Huxley 
and Einstein are widely regarded as 
dangerous Reds. Bertrand Russell’s 
views on marriage long ago disqualified 
him from teaching mathematics or logic 
in New York. 

Little is known abroad about the 
strength of the organised resistance to 
warmongering and Fascism, mainly 
because too much publicity would cause 
it to be redbaited out of existence and 
because very few magazines or papers 
are willing to give it publicity. This con- 
tradiction is similar to Jack Warner’s 
protests against the Rankin Committee’s 
attempt to smear Hollywood while at the 
same time he admits trying to enforce 
Rankin’s ideals there. It is similar to 
that of many industrialists, who believe 
that Truman is little short of a Com- 
munist because he attempts to do their 
union-busting for them. Very little was 
heard of the mountainous protest against 
the abolition of the Office of Price 
Administration. Only the overwhelming 
demonstrations against the Taft-Hartley 
“slave labour” Bill, which included the 
remarkable spectacle of the A.F. of L. 
leaders standing up for the interests of 
what William Green calls “labah,” made 
the protest news. So much so that 
Marshall had to take it out on Vishinsky. 

The Independent Citizens’ Committee 
of Arts, Sciences and Professions 
(L.C.C.), now fused with Progressive 
Citizens of America (P.C.A.), has taken 
the lead in trying to organise the protest 
against warmongering and Fascism. The 
1.C.C. group in P.C.A. includes the highly 
skilled and well-paid technicians of the 
mechanised arts—publicity, engineering, 
science, radio, films, scripts, docu- 
mentaries—the “intelligentsia” in the 
technical sense. Many of them find an 
outlet in P.C.A. for activities impossible 
inside their expensive and airtight A.F. 
of L. craft unions. In P.C.A., too, un- 
organised professionals can work beside 
people with union experience. P.C.A. is 
certainly not a Third Party, but possibly 
its nucleus. It has no fixed ideology, 
although it has strong views on immediate 
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issues. It is not filled with conscience- 
stricken overpaid film stars, young men 
who hope to hold their hand at the meet- 
ings, or political cranks, although 
naturally it has its quota. It is important 
enough to have been very thoroughly 
redbaited.> 

The real strength of the opposition to 
the warmongers lies in the fact which 
comes through all the time in Gunther’s 
book: the vitality, vigour, sanity and 
decency of a country which is potentially 
(Gunther slipshodly says “ absolutely ’’) 
“lousy with greatness.” This may seem 
improbable to otherwise sound observers 
like Douglas Goldring who have only met 
Americans abroad. A sort of madness 
always seems to come over perfectly 
respectable people when they go abroad 
in a position of superiority. English 
tourists have a record little better than 
American. It is a commonplace, but it 
cannot be repeated too often, that Ameri- 
cans do not even speak the same language 
as the English. John Gunther’s book 
may sometimes appear like a rather con- 
fused report of a strange tribe by an 
anthropologist who has married the local 
chief’s daughter and been inducted into 
the tribe with unfamiliar but potent 
liquor. He has described the “ American- 
ness” of America for an English reader 
much better in a couple of pages of his 

‘The U.S. Chamber of Commerce was much 
worried in 1946 by a proposed American 
Authors’ Authority, a co-operative venture to 
market screen and radio scripts. “‘By con- 
trolling this lucrative field, it will be the ex- 
clusive agent for America’s most successful 
writers,” the Chamber complains. This would 
mean that publishers would have to use 
Authority material under penalty of not 


getting manuscripts from “the most success- 
ful authors.” . 

“Tn reaction,’ the Chamber says, “over a 
hundred of America’s most prominent authors 
have been compelled to divert their talents 
and energies by forming an American Writers 
Association to oppose thought control for the 
United States.” 5 

This battle of the giants does not seem to 
have come to much yet, however, 


——— _— 


novel The Troubled Midnight, where an 
intelligent American girl describes her 
youth to an incredulous Englishman 
brought up on The Waste Land, early 
Aldous Huxley and Lytton Strachey. He 
omits the equal incredulity with which a 
similar American girl greets any account 
of normal life at an English Public School 
20 years ago. 

John Gunther has avoided the accusa- 
tion of “Un-American leanings” by 
sheer accumulation of more or less unco- 
ordinated facts. Some of his sections 
might have had a dubious reception if 
they had been published separately. He 
does make the attempt to look for what 
he oddly calls “the basic and irreversible 
sources of power.” If he does not fully 
describe them, his section on Wall Street 
(pp.565-73) at least shows he knows 
where to look. Although he smiles at 
“the greatest of all American super- 
stitutions, the reverence for facts,” he fills 
his book with them and not much else. 
But it is good, uncorrupted reporting. 

Gunther does not deal, except incident- 
ally, with the Iron Curtain over America. 
But in his summing up he indicates its 
basic cause: the extremes of inequality, 
the instability. The witch hunt is caused 
mainly by fear, by fear of the unpredict- 
able. When they framed Tom Mooney 
in 1916, it was fear of entry into war. In 
1919 it was fear of economic crisis and 
the example of the Russian Revolution. 
In 1940, it was again fear of war. In 
1947, it is fear of an imminent economic 
crash in which the Soviet Union will not 
be involved. 

There can be little doubt that the vast 
mass of Americans take the blasts of hot 
air from Washington and Wall Street less 
seriously than they are regarded abroad. 
But there is just a chance that the Ameri- 

(Continued at foot of following page) 
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rest of the world’s food experts that 

more people will die of famine in 
the next year than were killed in any 
year of the war. 

That’s what goes on. 

What are your cultural prospects in 
a world of this kind? The largely 
artificial cultural boom of recent years 
is over. If you want books and music 
and houses and films worth having, you’ll 
have to fight for them. And if you really 
want them you won’t mind fighting. 
Borough Councils as good as Hornsey 
and Walthamstow, T.U.s as intelligent 
and far-secing as the Musicians’ Union, 
ought to have your support ; and the bad 
Ones ought to have your criticism. 

Culture and national morale are so 
closely bound up with each other that 
they are indistinguishable at times, as the 
German-occupied countries showed, then 
and today. It’s by way of being up to 
you and your mate and the next man, 
whether we come out of this threatening 
crisis dead, or alive and singing as the 
Bulgars and Czechs and Yugoslavs are. 


S:: JOHN BOYD ORR HAS JUST TOLD THE 


British Council again 
Vienna last month, now Athens. Look 
at this: 


An exhibition of the more advanced 
school of contemporary British paint- 


(Continued from previous page) 


cans might literally talk themselves into 
an atomic war. The mass of Americans 
have such a desire for security, and so 
little hope of achieving it because of the 
contradictions of their own society, that 
there is a real danger that they may be 
bullied into abandoning the initiative to 
the frightened men who are ready to blow 
up the world to save themselves, like 
Colonel McCormick with his individual 
atom-bomb shelter. The danger in 
America, it has been said, is not the black 
pak, not the brown shirt, but the stuffed 
shirt. 
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ings has been assembled by the British 
Council and is being shown at the 
British Institute at Athens during 
October. . . . Mr. Herbert Read will 
leave Britain on October 8 fer a ten- 
day lecture tour arranged by the 
British Council. The primary purpose 
of his visit is to lecture in Athens in 
conjunction with the. exhibition on 
“Recent Tendencies in British Art.” 
The other subjects upon which he will 
lecture are; “The Place of Art 
in Education,’ “The Future of Euro- 
pean Culture,’ and “Tradition and 
Revolt in Modern English Poetry.” 
Just what the Greeks have been wait- 
ing for, isn’t it? J shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they arranged an armistice so 
that the B.A.M. could come to the Jec- 
tures! The British genius for compromise 
has never done better than this. They 
send an anarchist to explain Ben 
Nichoison to a civil war. 


Should an Old Master look like 
a picture or vice versa ? 

You'd be surprised what a lot of 
scrapping a simple question like this 
leads to. The Press, the B.B.C., and I 
don’t know who and all, have been seeth- 
ing with it in a restrained sort of way 
for some years. 

What started the trouble was the clean- 
ing of some old pictures at the National 
Galiery. Some of those are now on view. 
Go and see them, and you’il probably 
revise some of your ideas. I did. 

Pictures whose merit one had formerly 
to take on trust now fairly shout at one. 
Poussin’s lovely blues and flesh tints show 
as the painter intended. JI have now 
abandoned my original theory that 
Rembrandt used to work in a coal-cellar 
with an eyeshade on. 

And while these old masters look 
triumphantly like pictures, there are hints 
of a contrary intention to be seen at the 
Tate. Among the Turners in the four- 
man show there, I spotted several which 
must have been designed to look like 
oid masters—brown, expensive-looking 
and utterly respectable. But the Con- 
stables, particularly the oil-on-paper 
landscapes, are radiant; and if Blake 
affects you as he does me, you can 
recover your gastric equilibrium in a 
smail room of Hogarths, including the 
bouncing Shrimp-girl and Lavinia Fenton. 
A stand in the middie of the Pre- 
Raphaelite room now holds caricatures 
of the Pre-Raphaelites by Max Beer- 
bohm, which adds greatly to its gatety. 
No one has protested at this yet, but I 
feel uneasily certain that somebody prob- 
ably will, 


Veterans 


On Vaughan Williams’ seventy-fifth 
birthday, the B.B.C. broadcast a Richard 


The contrast was, so 


Strauss Concert. 
down one’s mental 


to say, rammed 
throat. 

Strauss, aged eighty plus, is a period 
piece already, a monument of 
“Edwardian” culture. Vaughan 
Wiiliams at 75 is still way out ahead of 
all competitors, a serious modern com- 
poser. 

Strauss stays in the repertoire because 
of Der Rosenkavalier, not because of the 
flashy tone-poems. JI can’t speak of the 
Metamorphosen, not knowing them yet. 
But isn’t it rather a shame that for every 
ten people who can whistle or recognise 
the Rosenkavalier waltzes, not more 
than two or three could whistle or recog- 
nise any work of Vaughan Williams but 
Linden Lea ? 

Twenty-nine per cent. of the people 
covered by the Musicians’ Union survey 
—about one in four, that is, of the popu- 
lation of Greater London—play a musical 
instrument. Come on, you 29 per cent. 
This year, just because it’s his seventy- 
fifth birthday, get together in fours and 
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play the Household Music. \t was written 
for you, after all—strings, brass, mixed 
woodwind or recorders, according to 
what you have handy. 


Irrelevant Music Note 


To tell whether any symphony is by 
Haydn or by Mozart, wait for the minuet; 
if you can sing the ballad “ Are you the 
O’Riley who keeps this hotel” to the 
tune of the minuet, then the symphony 
is by Haydn. It is on such foundations 
as this simple rule of thumb that many 
reputations have been built. 


Community Centres 


It’s refreshing to notice that the size 
of a town bears little relation to the 
amount of civilisation it generates. We 
Londoners, adoptive or born, are too apt 
to think the universe revolves round us. 

The fact is that the two finest pro- 
grammes of civic entertainment and 
education J have seen this month come 
from Andover and Wolverhampton. 
Andover has no civic Community Centre 
yet, but it has a band of enthusiasts 
pledged to work for one. In the mean- 
time, they publish a News-sheet and 
Calendar of local events, some purely 
volunteer, some sponsored (like the 
School of Art) by the Hampshire County 
Council. It’s well filled. 

Wolverhampton’s _ fine 


Civic Hall 


shelters an Arts Society, a Music Club 
and (in prospect) Theatre and Film clubs. 
The Civic Hall Committee publish an 
informative, well-written and imaginative 
quarterly magazine on these activities. 
The current one has an excellent article 
on “Municipalities and the Arts,” and 
an account, self-written, of the conversion 
to serious music of a young listener who 
attended her first concert at ‘the Civic 
Hall. ; 

Show this piece to your municipal 
council. Stir them to rivalry a bit. 


Out of Print, Out of Mind 


The reprinted Book List 38 issued by 
the National Book League, that is to say 
the list of books on Socialism, indicates 
a possible reason for the irresolution and 
spinelessness of the present Cabinet. 
Although the list gives the names of 
books on every aspect of socialism, 
Fabian and Marxist alike, with commend- 
able impartiality, most are followed by 
the words OUT OF PRINT. I always 
said they could read. 


By the way, one omission is con- 
spicuous. The list does remind one that 
the Webbs wrote A Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, 
and The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, 
but there is no mention of Soviet Com- 
munism: A New Civilisation, either with 
or without the question-mark. Nor does 
any reference to this work appear in any 
of the obituaries J have seen of Sidney 
Webb himself. Do the  obituarists 
imagine that it was a pamphlet dashed 
off between supper and bed-time ? 


Bishops’ move 


The Bishop of Birmingham holds views 
with which many laymen entirely agree. 
He holds, among other things, that 
Christianity is not a matter of crediting 
all the miracles in the New Testament, 
and that “Western bloc” policies are 
idiotic and harmful. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has seen fit to take him to 
task on the first account, and by implica- 
tion on the second. That’s not surprising 
either, for anyone who can believe in 
the advantages of a Western bloc can 
swallow miracles without salt or anything. 
But before the Archbishop sets about 
feeding Western Europe on loaves and 
fishes, I should like him to look at the 
estimates for this harvest. The best, 
almost the only, source of wheat for the 


loaves appears at the moment to be the 
U.S.S.R. 


Skull, Stars, Stripes and 
Crossbones 


The quaintly-named Department of 
Justice in the U.S.A. has just obliged the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, and the Authors’ League 
of America to withdraw from the Inter- 
national Confederation of Authors’ and 
Composers’ Societies, describing this 
latter as “a combination in restraint of 
trade.” The variety of “trade” which 
I.C.A.C.S. and A.S.C.A.P. alike are out 
to restrict is pirate-publishing. The 
Department of (ste) JUSTICE has been 
reading Proudhon, it seems, but not logic: 
“Property is theft’ does not necessarily 
mean “Theft is property,” shiver my 
timbers! 


Lit. Supp. 


“Literary,” please, not “litigious” 
supplement, as some affect to believe. 
The Vimes Lit. Supp., for all its merits, 
surely used never before to display the 
eifin humour which in recent months has 
becorne its main attraction. September 
and October may, of course, have the 
effect on T.L.S. reviewers which March 
has on hares, or Sinatra on audiences. 
Or can there be some quite rational 
reason for all this applied surrealism ? 

Consider a wonderful paragraph from 
a review of Calder-Marshall’s Yugoslav 
book. Writers of the Left, says the critic, 
at the outbreak of war, “ were psycho- 
logically unprepared and their vision 
clouded. This would not have been so, 
had they believed, like other writers in 
the past, in general concepts such as 
Freedom or Justice.” 

Even more recently, the 7.L.S. gave 
a big hand to a book by Sir Norman 
Angell. Unfortunately for the effect, the 
reviewer reinforced his praise by quoting 
passages which make the unfortunate 
author appear slightly dippy. For 
instance: “One of the greatest services 
Russia’s friends in the West could do for 
the cause of peace would be to secure 
somehow a renunciation of that part 
of the Marxist creed which insists that 
the very existence of capitalism makes 
war inevitable.” 

While we are at it, we might somehow 
secure a renunciation of that part of the 
Newtonian creed that insists on the 
existence of a law of gravity as well, shall 
we? Then we should not need stairs, 
and we could sleep on the ceiling. 


Hams Across the Sea ? 
International exchanges in the theatre 

world seem just as effectively run on the 

Little Theatre level as on the Capital 


to-Capital level which is about as far as 
it used to reach before. This year, the 
Highbury Little Theatre, Sutton Cold- 
field, sent its players to Bussum, Holland, 
while De Plankeniers of Bussum played 
at Highbury and at the Questors’ Theatre, 
Ealing. I gather that the only blot on 
this excellent achievement was financial. 
Travelling is expensive. This makes it all 
the more creditable that the various choirs 
which attended the National Eisteddfod 
last summer managed to break pretty 
level on the cash side. Among these 
choirs, I hear that the fine Hungarian 
Male Voice Choir, which was more or 
less an ad hoc formation, decided after 
its return from Wales and London to 
continue on a permanent basis. 

I hope that U.N.E.S.C.O. and 
I.D.0.C.0. (Internationale Des Organisa- 
tions Culturelles Ouvriéres) do their level 
best to facilitate this sort of thing next 
year. 


Living-down Greatuncle 


You know the sort of family that 
spends its time living-down Greatuncle 
Bill, because although he founded the 
family fortunes he ate peas with a spoon? 

That seems te be rather what the 
English Department of the University of 
the Witwatersrand feels about English 
literature’s Greatuncle Bill. They have 
banned his Othello because the central 
character is a non-European. This hap- 
pened last June, but didn’t get much 
publicity. Let ‘em guess why. 


We regret that in our October issue we 
omitted to make the proper acknowledge- 
ment for the reproductions of the works by 
Blake which accompanied the article by 
Randall Swingler. Acknowledgement is due 
to the owners of the pictures who generously 
lent them to the British Council Exhibition— 
Sir Jeffery Chaucer ana the Canterbury 
Pilgrims and Adam Naming the Beasts were 
lent by Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart., and 
The Emanation of the Giant Albion and 
Behold Now Behemoth Which I Made With 
Thee by Mrs. Frank Rinder. We apologise 
for this omission, and regret any misunder- 
standing it may have caused. 
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George Cruikshank 


The Theatre Means Business 


A National Theatre Conference for 1948 


66 URING THE YEARS OF MILITARY 
[  zcisiv, the theatre was geared 
to a high purpose, and in 
general it fulfilled that purpose with 
honour. The importance of theatre of 
all kinds to the national effort was not 
merely recognised, it became part of that 
national effort. 

“ The task is just as urgent today as in 
the war years. The theatre must once 
more take up its primary task and pro- 
vide the stimulation and entertainment 
the people need in time of battle. A 
serious and important responsibility 
rests on all. It means an end to the 
* get-rich-quick ’ promoter who puts little 
in and takes a lot out of the theatre... . 
It means the moral and material re- 
organisation of the theatre to fit in with 
this struggle for national survival. 


“Unless the theatre exists to serve the 
people and to serve it well when they 
need it most, it dies of its own rotten- 
ness... . What are we going to do about 
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it? What are the players, the producers, 
the audiences, the trade unions in and 
out of the profession, the Government— 
in a word, all those who want to see our 
theatrical resources used to the full for 
the greater good and glory of our people 
—what are we going to do about it?” 

I wrote some of the above’ shortly 
before and some of it shortly after the 
fuel crisis of last winter. Shortly before 
it appeared, Peter Ustinov delivered a 
typically forthright and witty radio talk, 
in the course of which, in commenting 
on his subject, Is the Theatre Dead or 
Dying? he exposed the present position 
of our theatre, the lack of incentive for 
playwrights and artists, the throttling 
effect of commercial monopoly, and 
said : 

“Free enterprise is great so long as it 

is really free, and nobody, with any 

stretch of imagination, can _ believe 
that real free enterprise exists in our 
theatre today.” 


He went on to call for “active 


Government interference in theatrical 
affairs,” as a logical conclusion to the 
problem as stated. 

These two contributions were but part 
of the general discussion which was 
bubbling up in the theatre a year ago, 
and which has now gone well past the 
bubble stage. Priestley the practical 
Yorkshireman, weighed in with the sug- 
gestion that a conference of theatre folk 
should be called to discuss the problems, 
make practical proposals, and work out 
ways of carrying them through. 


In May, after a series of individual 
discussions, a meeting was called by 
Theatre Newsletter and New Theatre to 
discuss the project of a conference. The 
response surprised even the optimism 
of the organisers. From _ thirty 
invitations there were twenty-seven 
acceptances, of whom three found later 
that they could not manage it, and sent 
letters of welcome and apology. Letters 
of welcome to the idea came in from 


the other three. Thirty out of thirty— 
a unanimous welcome ! 


Representatives of Equity, the Con- 
ference of Repertory Theatres, the 
League of Dramatists, the British Drama 
League, Re-Union Theatre, the Old Vic, 
the Little Theatre Guild and Unity 
Theatre were among the delegates, and 
in an individual capacity came Basil 
Dean, Michael MacOwan, ‘Llewellyn 
Rees of the Arts Council, Michel St. 
Denis, Clifford Bax, John Allen, 
Frederick Piffard, and the indefatigible 
representative of the Amersham theatre, 
Caryl Jenner.- I mention the names to 
indicate that this was no_hole-in-the- 
corner gathering, but a meeting repre- 
sentative of all that is best in British 
theatre. They showed a commendable 
desire to cut the cackle and get to the 
horses: within an hour they unani- 
mously agreed to sponsor a national 
conference of the British theatre, and to 
set up an Organising Committee for this 
purpose. 

Since then, this committee, with but 
few unavoidable delays, has mapped out 
the organisation of the conference, 
drafted an outline agenda, appointed a 
full-time organiser, raised £250 out of 
the £700 estimated to be necessary, and 
‘booked the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
for four days from February 5 to 9 
inclusive. A re-call meeting of those 
people who attended the discussion in 
May has met and approved these plans. 

The only major absentees from these 
operations have been the managerial 
associations. They were not invited to 
the original meeting, although their 
absence was commented on, and the 
organisers were instructed to make every 
effort to draw them in. Later two of 
their representatives attended the Organ- 
ising Committee as observers for one 
meeting, withdrawing to report to their 
committee. This was followed by a 
letter in which they regretted their 
inability to support the conference until 
they were clearer as to its purpose. 
Though the relationships have been 
friendly, they have not indicated any 
change of attitude to date, though the 
subject is still under review by their 
organisation. Thus there is a regrettable 
gap in the front of organisations sup- 
porting the conference, which has only 
been partly filled by the individual sup- 
port of such managers as Alec L. Rea, 
Basil Dean, Leonard Crainford of the 
Stratford Memorial Theatre, and Peter 
Daubeney. 

To ensure the widest discussion of all 
the issues, and to prevent too much 
guidance from the committee above, 
organisations are being encouraged to 
send in not only resolutions, but what 


are broadly described as “ statements of 
view” on the main issues. They have 
also been requested to send in their 
ideas as to important subjects which may 
have been left off the draft agenda. The 
committee is most anxious that the con- 
ference should, in fact, be shaped by 
the great mass of theatre workers them- 
selves, both as individuals and through 
their organisations. Only when all the 
resolutions, statements of view, com- 
ments and suggestions have been put in, 
will the committee step in to sort them 
into convenient order, to merge those 
which express similar views, and 
generally to “tidy” up the agenda so 
that the conference may operate in a 
businesslike and efficient way. 


At the conference itself, after a formal 
public opening, the delegates will divide 
into four or five commissions to give 
detailed attention to one or other section 
of the agenda. These commissions will 
meet continuously for two days, and will 
issue a final report, with recommenda- 
tions. If there is a substantial minority 
view, this will also be reported. The 
commission reports will be placed before 
the plenary sessions of the conference, 
to be held at a London theatre on the 
Sunday. This method of procedure has 
advantages not only in that it allows for 
more detailed work on the resolutions ; 
it also overcomes one other practical 
difficulty. The organisers had to face 
the fact from the beginning that a 
large number of delegates would find it 
impossible by virtue of their work to 
attend a conference lasting four days. 
But most theatre people can attend on 
a Sunday. Consequently, a large 
number of delegates will have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss all the issues at the 
plenary session on the final day, and the 
resolutions they discuss will, to some 
extent, have been shaped up by the 
commissions. 

Though the general wish was to 
organise a large conference, which 
hundreds of rank-and-file theatre 
workers would have the opportunity of 
attending, an early objection was that 
such a mass vote, though individually 
representative, would, in terms of 
equality, be able to out-vote those 
delegates who represented the mass 
organisations. This objection has been 
overcome by an ingenious system of 
alternative voting. Delegates are to be 


‘group, or 


divided into two divisions, named for 
convenience the Inner Ring and the Outer 
Ring. Delegates from the Inner Ring 
will be those representing organisations ; 
those on the Outer Ring will either 
represent smaller groups, such as a local 
repertory theatre, or a local drama 
perhaps only themselves. 
Voting on the resolutions will be taken 
group by group, first the Inner, then the 
Outer Ring, and a resolution will only 
be declared carried if there is a clear 
majority in both groups. Though this 
system has practical difficulties, and 
criticism may be levelled against it on 
other grounds, in general it does seem 
the fairest and most representative way 
of deciding the issues. In addition to 
the two Rings, visitors and observers 
will be allowed in, though they will not 
have the right to speak or vote. It is 
hoped that the various public organisa- 
tions, the trade unions and the political 
parties will take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

So much for the organisation of the 
conference. What now, of its agenda? 
What does it hope to achieve? I can 
only express a personal view here, of 
course, and it is this. 

I hope that .as a result of the discus- 
sions of the conference, its sifting of the 
various issues, some of which have been 
discussed in the profession for decades, 
something like a Minimum Programme 
for the British Theatre, a kind of 
Theatrical Charter, will emerge. This 
programme should be so composed that 
while it has the maximum bite, it com- 
mands the support of every sincere 
theatre manager or worker and of every 
intelligent theatre-goer. How should 
such a charter be framed ? 

First, it should state without any frills 
that the art of the theatre is an im- 
portant asset of the nation, not to be 
regarded as a luxury but as an essential. 
It should then divide its proposals into 
two parts. The first part should consist 
of those immediate and urgent demands 
and reforms, without which the theatre 
is handicapped and cannot play its full 
part in the present crisis of the country. 
The second should deal with longer-term 
proposals, which, however, should not 
be regarded as so long-term that they 
are merely suggestions to be implemented 
in the year dot. 

Under the heading of immediate 
reforms, come such vexed questions as 
the Entertainment Tax, the powers and 
duties of the Arts Council, theatre 
buildings and their use, civic and muni- 
cipal theatres. I believe that it is quite 
possible to get agreement on most of 
these questions. Few theatre folk, for 
instance, would argue that the Entertain- 
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ment Tax should be abolished: they 
are more conscious of their country’s 
needs than some people give them credit 
for. But there is a strong case for a 
variation in the method of applying the 
tax, so that it ceases to act, as it does 
in so many cases, as a hindrance to the 
development of a healthy drama. 


On the powers and duties of the Arts 
Council, there is likely to be a wider 
field of disagreement. Those who sup- 
port an extension of its powers have in 
mind the need to have some central body 
which will protect the profession against 
the incursions of monopoly, and the 
need to have some degree of national 
planning in this most chaotic of all 
industries. Those who are opposed are 
usually either fearful of their own 
interests, or in principle opposed to the 
development of State control in any 
shape or form. Perhaps the most urgent 
problem which the charter should deal 
with is this question of civic theatres, 
which has been dragging on for ages. 
No self-respecting community should be 
without its own theatre: yet so power- 
ful has been the  behind-the-scenes 
opposition, and so unorganised the sup- 
porters of the civic idea, that even those 
Bills which have gone through Parlia- 
ment with the object of giving Local 
Authorities powers to start up municipal 
theatre enterprises, possess serious limita- 
tions. On this issue above all others, 
the conference ought to declare its 
position and demand immediate action. 
A network of civic theatres throughout 
the country could do more for the 
theatre and the people in one year than 
some large managements have done in 
fifty. 

On the long-term side, the conference 
will have for discussion such issues as 
whether or not a National Theatre 
Authority should be set up in place of 
the Drama Division of the Arts Council 
—a proposal advanced by J. B. Priestley. 
The question of new buildings, training 
and help to actors, playwrights, directors, 
the theatre in education, may well come 
under this heading. 


Whatever the final outcome in terms 
of resolutions or a minimum programme, 
it is certain that this conference means 
business. It will not be a case of talky- 
talky and everyone going home stimu- 
lated but uncertain. All the great Weight 
of opinion and influence in the theatre 
has at last been brought together, and 
will, I venture to suggest, stay together 
in some form or another until essential 
changes are made. As a well-known 
actress put it to me: “ This is the most 
hopeful thing I have seen in the theatre 


since the postman brought me my first 
contract!” 
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Stana Tomasevic: Youth Leader. 


Percy Horton. 


Art in Yugoslavia 


A British Painter’s Impressions 


by Percy Horton 


A group of English artists visited Yugoslavia this summer, at the invitation of the 


People’s Youth of that country, to draw and sketch on the construction sites of 


the Samac-Serajevo Youth Railway. Percy Horton was one of the group, which also 
visited artists in Belgrade and Zagreb as guests of the Belgrade Cultural Committee. 


our artists,’ said Mihailo Shabic, 

Director of Works for the Youth 
Railway. I had been drawing his 
portrait at the Youth Railway Head- 
quarters in the small Bosnian town of 
Zenica and we were discussing the 
relationship between art and life in the 
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new Yugoslavia. I had asked him how 
the Yugoslav artists were reacting to the 
changes which are taking place in their 
country and how their work had been 
affected by those changes. 

In the war of liberation, Shabic had 
been a noted partisan. Many artists 
fought in the war as partisans and were 


Mihailo Shabic 


thus brought into contact with a reality 
which was terribly harsh. In_ the 
resistance in Yugoslavia 1,700,000 lost 
their lives—the whole population is 
15,000,000. 

It is necessary to understand this back- 
ground in order to appreciate what 
Yugoslav artists are feeling and thinking 
about the direction of their work today. 
The war has made them realists in both 
life and art. They want to use their 
art to express the heroic reality of both 
the past war and the present period of 
construction. For this purpose the mild 
impressionism practised by most of them 
before the war is useless, and the other 
“isms” emanating from pre-war and 
present-day Paris are no more helpful. 

The group of artists we met in Bel- 
grade, whose chief spokesman was 


Percy Horton. 


George Andrejevic-Kun, Professor of 
Painting at the Belgrade Academy, 
seemed particularly conscious of the 
need to develop a realist art capable of 
expressing the life of the people. They 
had definite ideas as to what they meant 
by realism. Their reactions to the im- 
portant Exhibition of Soviet Russian 
Painting which we visited in Belgrade 
were extremely interesting. Like us they 
were critical. For them, as for us, the 
work of the Soviet artists was not 
realism but photographic naturalism. 
Admirers of Velasquez, Goya, Delacroix, 
Géricault, Courbet, Millet and Daumier, 
they found the large canvases of 
Gerasimov and others lacking in pene- 
tration of statement and in the qualities 
of pictorial construction which are in all 
great painting. In fact they told us they 


did not believe that the Soviet painters 
had so far developed a form adequate 
to the ambitious content of their work. 
They thought, however, that they had 
succeeded in making contact with the 
people and that from this contact some- 
thing valuable would eventually develop. 


We were interested to find that the 
work of Géricault was held in such high 
esteem by these Yugoslav artists. They 
in their turn were surprised that this 
painter, who worked for a time in 
England and was such a warm admirer 
of English painting, was not better 
known and appreciated in Britain. It is 
easy to understand the appeal of the 
painter of the heroic Raft of the Medusa 
to artists who are themselves faced with 
the task of creating an heroic art. The 
humanism, the democratic sympathies of 
Géricault’s paintings and lithographs, 
are in tune with the present mood of the 
Yugoslav artists and are as much 
admired as the passionate and robust 
realism of his means of expression. 

Thus it is to the painters of the early 
19th century in France rather than to 
the later impressionists and Cézanne that 
these artists are turning—although the 
later painters are still admired. The 
influence of contemporary French paint- 
ing seems to be nil and of the 
movements in vogue just before the war 
neither surrealism nor abstraction gained 
any adherents in Yugoslavia. When one 
of our party asked the inevitable ques- 
tion “ What about Picasso?” one of the 
Belgrade artists replied: ‘‘ We. respect 
him as an artist and as a passionate 
spirit in the art of his time, but what he 
is doing today cannot help us to find 
our way.” 

I found it difficult to measure the 
degree of their success in solving the 
problem they have set themselves. 
Before we arrived the best of their 
paintings had left the country for 
inclusion in a large representative exhibi- 
tion of Yugoslav art at Moscow, and at 
a recent exhibition in Belgrade every 
picture had been sold! The only work 
to be seen in some studios was work in 
progress, and I did not see enough of 
this to form a fair judgment. The fact 
that the Government is planning to build 
a war museum worthy of the heroes of 
the war of liberation and is commission- 
ing in this connection a vast amount of 
work from both painters and sculptors, 
should have an influence in solving the 
question, but the solution can scarcely 
be expected so soon after the war. 

There is one branch of art in which 
the Yugoslav artists resemble the Soviet 
artists and in which it can be said with- 
out question they are doing outstanding 
work. Their graphic work, particularly 
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Partisan Girls. 


their black and white drawings of topical 
subjects, is excellent. Even during the 
war and among the partisans, artists 
made drawings of this kind which were 
roughly reproduced in periodicals printed 
on the most primitive hidden presses. 

Some of the best work of prominent 
painters like Kun is in the field of 
graphic art. Kun was actually im- 
prisoned during the pre-war régime for 
his moving black and white drawings of 
the Spanish Civil War, in which he 
fought on the Republican side, and he 
has made excellent records of his 
experiences as a partisan in the recent 
War. 

Good satirical drawings, the political 
points of which are made with great 
liveliness and wit, appear in papers like 
Kerempuh—many of them being printed 
in colour. 

We visited the studio of a political 
cartoonist and found that he had 
just returned from a holiday on the 
Dalmatian coast with about twenty sun- 
lit landscapes and seascapes painted with 
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great ability and in a gay, high key of 
colour. 
The established artists whom I met 


were prosperous. They could count on 
selling everything they painted — the 
Government and organisations like the 
United Trades Unions and the Co- 
Operative being the chief purchasers 
I gathered that there was little private 
patronage at the present time. Prices 
seemed to be comparable to those 
charged in this country by artists of 
standing, and in some cases higher. For 
most people they were too high and the 
artists themselves were in a_ better 
position to buy works like paintings 
than, for example, Government ministers 
and administrators, who could perhaps 
afford a drawing. 

From what I saw of the work of 
various artists it did not appear that 
their preoccupation with the problem 
of painting pictures with social themes 
prevented the production of works of 
the type with which we are more familiar 
in Britain. I saw in several studios 


George Andrejevic-Kun. 


portraits, landscapes, and still-life paint- 
ings which were pleasant and competent 
and up to the standard of the average 
exhibition at The Royal Academy, New 
English Art Club, or London Group. 
In these the influences of French 
painting, and particularly of Bonnard 
and Cézanne, were evident. 

When I visited the headquarters of 
the United Trades Unions in Belgrade 
I was pleasantly surprised to find 
paintings of this character hanging in 
some of the rooms. In the Press Club 
and in various hotels and restaurants 
there were landscapes and flower-pieces 
as well as portraits, while in a State 
hotel in Zagreb original paintings and 
etchings which had been purchased for 
the hotel hung in the lounge. It was 
obvious that while the Government may 
wish to encourage an art based on social 
themes, there is no pressure on artists 
to paint pictures of any particular type. 
In fact the impression gained on me that 
the Government values art as art and 
for its cultural value, and is anxious to 


foster it and to encourage: artists. In 
this connection I was interested to hear 
that in the present rationing system the 
artist is put on the same basis as the 
heavy worker in industry or on the land. 


Yugoslav artists are not able to enjoy 
the benefits of study in first-class 
museums. In the Museum of Fine Arts 
at Belgrade there is a small collection of 
paintings including some by: the French 
Impressionists, some good classical and 
modern sculpture and fine copies of 
magnificent Macedonian frescoes, but 
there is nothing which compares with 
the wealth of our National Gallery 
or British Museum. There is also a 
lack of fine books on art in Yugoslavia. 


In Belgrade alone the Germans 
deliberately destroyed a valuable library 
of 1,000,000 books which included 
books on art. The Belgrade sculptress 
Daroslava Vijorovic was anxious to 
obtain a copy of the Phaidon Press 
Roman Portraits, and another artist, 
Vinki Grdan—an enthusiast for the 
paintings of Constable—hoped we would 
be able to send him photographs and 
if possible colour reproductions of our 
great landscape painter. 

The shortage of good materials — 
colours, brushes, and paper is hampering 
the work of all artists in Yugoslavia. 
Before the war colours were imported 
from French firms like Lefranc and very 
little in the way of art materials was 
manufactured in a country which is 
today hard hit by a shortage and a 
falling off in quality in France itself. The 
quality of paper in Yugoslavia is very 
poor and our sketch-books with their 
sheets of . good cartridge and even 
Whatman papers were fingered with 
envy. 

One shortage is being remedied by the 
Government. In Yugoslavia, as in this 
country, there are more artists than 
studios. In Belgrade the Government is 
planning to build studios for artists, but 
in the meantime it has taken over a 
large building, the rooms of which have 
been allotted to a number of artists as 
studio living-rooms. We saw _ several 
painters already installed with their own 
furniture and effects. In a very large 
room in this building a nude model was 
posing for those who wanted to practise 
drawing from the life. 

In Zagreb we saw another building 
which had been taken over for cultural 
purposes—this time a disused factory 
which had been converted into a 
museum designed to show the history of 
sculpture. Here, by means of originals 
where possible, and where not, by the 
use of casts which had been collected 
from every possible source, an exhibition 
had been assembled which ranged from 


‘regional cultural committees. 


primitive art through classical sculpture, 
and which ended with contemporary 
originals of sculptors like Mestrovic and 
Rosandic. I gathered from our sculptress 
guide that the influence of Mestrovic, 
who was in Italy during the war, who 
accepted hospitality from the Ustachi, 
and who is now in America, is on the 
wane. The reason for this is not merely 
political. Much of his work is now re- 
garded as over-stylised and even affected, 
while the peasant mysticism of some of 
his religious carvings is alien to the 
outlook of a new and more rational 
generation. Our informant’s admira- 
tion was reserved for Rodin among 
modern sculptors, but she also admired 
Maillol. 

The artists of Yugoslavia are 
associated in groups organised in regions 
rather than in accordance with any par- 
ticular aesthetic or other outlook. Their 
organisations are in close touch with the 
If in this 


The Artist’s Mother 


article I have concentrated on the artists 
of Belgrade, it is because I personally 
saw more of them than any other group. 
Others in our party made contacts with 
artists’ groups in Sarajevo and Ljubljana, 
and we all met the Zagreb group with- 
out, however, seeing their work. 
Everywhere we found a great eager- 
ness to exchange views on art and to 
learn about art in England today, of 
which they appeared to know practically 
nothing. Here it seems is a field for 
cultural exchange between our countries. 
The exhibition of our printed books in 
1946 had aroused the greatest interest 
and appreciation. An _ exhibition of 
contemporary British paintings and 
sculpture would be a revelation to a 
people who do not know even the 
names of our most prominent living 
artists. It would be extremely interest- 
ing for us, too, to see in this country 
a really representative exhibition of 


Yugoslav art. 


Ismet Mujezinovic 
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Wir sind iiber den Berg (1943) 
(We have passed the summit) 


A. Paul Weber 


(We hope to have a note on the work of this 


German 


anti-fascist artist in a later issue) 


Rebecca West and the Resurgence of Fascism 


EAR MISS WEST, 


I SHOULD IMAGINE THAT YOU AND 

I belong roughly to the same in- 
tellectual level. You can write much 
better than I, but I am probably better 
equipped scientifically than you. We 
differ mainly in the special experience 
we have each had and in the way in 
which this is reflected in our attitudes. 
And yet, brought up in the same 
northern city across the border, at 
roughly the same social epoch, we ought 
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An Open Letter from a Scientist 


by Professor Hyman Levy 


to be able to meet 
common ground. 


somewhere on 


I am concerned here with the series 
of articles you have been contributing 
to the Evening Standard on the fascist 
meetings in Ridley Road. I hope you 
will not misunderstand me when I say 
that the fact that you probably receive 
a fee for writing these articles, while 
I am writing this gratis, does not place 
me on a higher moral pedestal than you. 
Nor does it necessarily make this 


analysis more objective or more 
unbiassed than yours. I simply accept 
your bona fides and I expect you to 
accept mine. We can assume, I think, 
that neither of us has any axe to grind, 
except that the truth as we each see it 


should become known and be generally 
accepted. 


If we can make this a starting point 
then perhaps we can get somewhere; 
but if on the other hand you accuse me 
of exploiting the situation for my own 


ends, whatever these might conceivably 
be, then, of course, I must remain silent. 

If we seek the truth, could it not be 
possible that the large number of 
Communists who are “exploiting the 
situation” in Ridley Road are equally 
concerned that the truth as they see it, 
especially the truth about anti-semitism 
and Fascism, may become known and 
generally accepted? You may—you 
certainly do — disagree with their 
methods, but that is not the point at 
issue. What is of interest to many 
people, as honest and as genuine as you 
are, Miss West, in their desire to stem 
the tide of anti-semitism, is your use of 
the phrase “exploiting the situation.” 
It implies a refusal to accept the bona 
fides of the people to whom you refer— 
the Communists. They come to Ridley 
Road apparently not to defend the 
Jews, but to attack the Fascists, and they 
are glad of the excuse offered by anti- 
semitism to open the attack. I think this 
is a fair statement of what you are sug- 
gesting. You are implying that in this 
matter they are practising deceit, and a 
particularly mean form of deceit because 
if it were true they would in fact be 
exploiting the misery of the Jews. 

According to your findings, the 
Fascists are largely stupid but genuine. 
They appear to level the most extrava- 
gant charges against the Jews without 
any real evidence. This shows how 
stupid they are, does it not? The Com- 
munists on the other hand are clever but 
deceitful. Now, I had always been 
under the impression that a good 
novelist must be able to appreciate how 
other people think, feel, and value, and 
yet here I find you calmly suggesting 
that thousands of people turn up at 
Ridley Road for no other purpose than 
to practise mass deceit, putting them- 
selves to endless trouble to do so, and 
even having themselves arrested and fined. 

If I might venture a guess, I think 
the trouble lies with you, and lies rather 
deep ; I suspect that you belong to that 
class of simple souls who just cannot 
imagine that anyone could genuinely 
believe that Communism is best for 
Britain. Is the idea of a Communist 
patriot outside your ken? Because if 
so, I can see the Un-British Committee 
looming ahead. 

Am I wrong in supposing that to you 
genuine people who would turn up at 
Ridley Road would do so either to 
oppose anti-semitism or ta propagate 
Communism. To be honest, you think, 
it must be either the one thing or the 
other. But any Communist will tell you 
that the struggle for Communism implies 
the struggle against Fascism, and that 
involves an attack on, and an exposure 
of anti-semitism. If you are implying 


that Communists don't care a damn 
about anti-semitism, perhaps you will 
tell me when, throughout its history, the 
Communist Party has been anti-semitic, 
or when it has not stood four square for 
the equality of all workers irrespective 
of race, colour, or creed. 

Why do I stress this? For a very 
simple reason. Unless one can under- 
stand why the Communists appear in 
Ridley Road, one has not begun to 
understand what it is all about; and the 
fact that you, Miss West, do not appear 
to understand this is clear enough evi- 
dence that you have been dealing with a 
situation beyond your grasp. I am not 
asserting that you haven’t tried to read 
Marx on Capital, or Engels on the 
Dialectics of Nature, or Stalin on the 
National and Colonial Question, or 
Lenin’s many volumes on Imperialism. 
I cannot know that. What is quite clear 
to me, as to many other of your readers, 
is that you have not appreciated what 
they mean. The result is an analysis 
which, possibly unbiassed in intention, is 
objectively a flagrantly biassed and 
tendencious one. Perhaps you didn’t 
even know that the Communists have 
been expecting this resurgence of 
Fascism ? Perhaps you didn’t know that 
they have been expecting it to take the 
anti-semitic form it has taken? If you did, 
would the real reason for the presence of 
so many ‘Communists at Ridley Road 
elude you, and would you have to invent 
peculiar moral and psychological ex- 
planations, that involve denying their 
bona fides? Would you have called it a 
racket? JI think not. 

All this, I am afraid, touches you as a 
novelist. I have always imagined that 
one of the functions of the artist is to 
penetrate deep into the realities of a 
personal or of a social situation, bring- 
ing out the human and the aesthetic 
qualities that are present and significant. 
Then piecing them together imagina- 
tively so that light and shade stand out. 
In this synthesis the emotional sympathy 
of the artist, his vigour and his energy 
must act like the developer on a photo- 
graphic plate. Sympathy is not enough. 
It is obvious you have that in plenty—on 
occasion. Direction must be given to it 
also by intellectual understanding. The 
mainsprings of action and emotion in 
others have surely to be appreciated, and 
these also emerge from their analysis— 
correctly or incorrectly made. If you 
remain intellectually blind to what moti- 
vates two thousand people to come to 


Ridley Road in protest, how then, Miss 
West, can you perform your function 
effectively as an artist ? 

Nor is this the first time. I will not 
tell you of the surge of revulsion with 
which I read your account of Nunn 
May’s trial, and your complete blindness 
to the factors that weighed with him, 
that induced him to give up his freedom 
and his professional career for the sake 
of a principle at which you simply 
scoffed. I am calling it blindness, Miss 
West, but I tell you frankly that it was 
painful to read. I felt ashamed that 
anyone could have penned it. Was it 
impossible for you to imagine that you 
might be mistaken? I fear not, other- 
wise you would have remained silent. 
I know it is a terrible thing to accuse an 
artist of lack of imagination, lack of 
human insight, and lack of sensitiveness 
—but what other conclusion can I draw 
knowing as I do that you were hopelessly 
wrong. The fact that I and many others 
felt the cruelty of your article is surely 
sufficient evidence to a writer that some- 
thing had gone wrong. You struck 
Nunn May when he was down. 

Iama Jew. My parents lived through 
the Czarist pogroms. My uncles and 
aunts were incinerated by the Nazis. 
Those who fled here came with marks of 
violence on them. To me and my fellow 
Jews, therefore, Fascism is something 
about which we tend to be almost 
neurotic. You, Miss West, may consider 
that we live in a supercharged 
atmosphere, and that we are emotionally 
and psychologically hypersensitive. You 
may be right, but we are a fact, and our 
feelings are a fact. We Jews react 
sharply to the slightest fascist threat. 
We used to huddle together for pro- 
tection. Those who had floated away 
from their fellow Jews would begin to 
float back, so that persecution instead of 
exteminating Jewry has been one of the 
factors working towards survival. Today 
the mood cf young Jewry is different. 
We fight for our lives as did the Jews of 
the Warsaw Ghetto. If we are kicked, 
we kick back. In that fight we look 
around for allies, for those who under- 
stand, for those who are prepared to 
fight with us against this menace that 
smells of Belsen, of Maidenek, of 
Dachau, of Czarist pogroms, of the 
Black Hundreds, of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and of the Jewish slaughters during 
that great religious revival, the Crusades. 

You have sufficient sympathy to 
realise how saturated we are with this— 
and yet in the face of this history, of 
which you are not ignorant, you turn on 
those who come to our assistance and 
vilify them ; you suggest that we should 
ignore the Jew baiters, these bastard sons 
of Hitler and of Haman, and that a com- 
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mittee should be set up, in true ladylike 
style, to examine whether we eat more 
than non-Jews. When a young woman 
stands outside the court that has allowed 
Hamm to go free, and from the depths 
of a misery that springs from genera- 
tions of suffering and understanding, 
bursts into tears—what, for all your 
sympathy, have you to say? “Surely 
it will not happen here.” 

It is difficult for me to write with 
restraint on an attitude like that. When 
you and I, Miss West, were brought up 
in that northern city forty or so years 
ago, it was I, not you, who was called 
bloody Jew, was spat on, and had my 
teeth kicked out. I fought back and 
have fought back ever since—but don’t 
dare to tell me, or the Jews of White- 
chape! who saw Mosley marshal his 
blackshirt thugs there, that we should 
ignore them, or that surely it will not 
happen here. 

The young woman, whose tears moved 
you outside that court, understood 
everything. She was weeping for you, 
Miss West, and well might she weep. 
Our problem is not with the avowed 
Fascists alone, but also with those 
idealistic liberal-minded people who 
argue that in a free country even a 
Fascist is permitted to express himself, 
and to organise the destruction of free- 
dom. The law will deal out evenhanded 
justice, we are told. Both rich and poor 
alike can be arrested for a breach of the 
law. The fine will be the same for both. 

We have heard it all before. Yet all 
men are not equal even before the law 
steps in at all; and the “equality” of 
the law accentuates the inequality. 
Those who do not have to live in the 
back streets of Whitechapel or Bethnal 
Green, or who, a generation ago did not 
have to fight singlehanded for survival 
as a Jew in the slums of our large 
industrial cities, can talk glibly about 
this kind of equality. But those who 
live, feel, and know the truth, under- 
stand also the dangers of such talk. . 

How can one ban the Fascists—ask 
the unrealistic—without also in the same 
form of words banning the Com- 
munists? Every time the question is 
raised in the columns of the press, this 
dust-cloud is stirred up, so that the 
Fascists may hide in its midst. To a 
Jew this is simply outrageous, when we 
know quite well that it is the Fascists 
who are preaching anti-semitism and 
race hatred, while it is the Communists 
who are the staunchest opponents of race 
hatred. The banning of anti-semitism 
would draw precisely the line of cleavage 
required, 

When you, Miss West, say “A plague 
on both your houses,” do you realise 
what you are saying ? 
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I must confess that in examining your 
analysis of the Ridley Road affair I do 
it with some hesitation. As one trained 
in the scientific tradition, I dislike dis- 
cussing a technical question with an 
amateur. I am not trying to be offen- 
sive, but surely it must be obvious to 
you that the problem of anti-semjtism is 
a highly specialised one that cannot be 
discussed in the columns of an evening 
paper in terms of the single instance of 
Ridley Road. Anti-semitism has a long 
history. From one point of view we 
Jews have, for two thousand years, been 
history’s guinea pig in this respect. 
From another point of view, since it is 
the non-Jews who are infected with anti- 
semitism, the Gentiles have been 
history’s guinea pig. It has been tried 
out in a wide variety of times and places, 
sufficiently often for certain general con- 
clusions to be drawn, because in certain 
almost recurrent circumstances, definite 
regularities show themselves. This is 
not to be explained in terms of the 
fascist stupidities that are bawled out 
through loudspeakers in Ridley Road, 
but these stupidities are to be seen and 
recognised in terms of the general prin- 
ciples that have shown _ themselves 
throughout history. 

The treatment of minorities is an acid 
test of social stability. Anti-semitism is 
therefore a social barometer. It rises 
and falls with social crisis and social 
well-being. You can take the high- 
lights of history and verify it for 
yourself —the break-up of the feudal 
system when the Crusades was one of its 
features, and with it the slaughter of 
Jews in every large town in Europe 
along the routes to the Holy Land: the 
crisis in Spain in the struggle for unifica- 
tion of the Spaniards against the Moors 
that led to the great expulsion of Jews 
from Spain in 1492: the struggle for 
freedom against Czarism at the end of 
the 19th century in which the Czarist 
autocracy sought to deflect the peasants 
from the source of their misery by anti- 
Jewish agitation : the rise of Hitlerism in 
a rotting Germany between the two 
World Wars. Are you surprised that 
the Communists have expected that, in 
the effort to re-establish reaction, the 
Fascists would once more attempt to 
flog up anti-semitism? Are you sur- 
prised that they should have expected it 
during the post-war crisis ? 

These are the fighters for freedom, 
Miss West, whom you have maligned ; 
it was their comrades who fought Hitler 
in the concentration camps of Germany 
while Chamberlain was covering the 
supply of arms and metal ores to 
German industrialists, and shaking 
hands at Munich with the greatest 
pogromist of all history. Dimitrov was 


one of their comrades. So was Thael- 
mann and so were the thousands of 
others who were flogged to death in 
the hells’ kitchens of the Brown Houses, 
while the Anglo-German Fellowship 
here was extolling the virtues of Hitler 
and Mussolini. 

Such matters, Miss West, are not to 
be met by setting up some stupid com- 
mittee to discover whether there is any 
truth in the assertion that Jews receive 
preferential treatment in housing or in 
food. If, after careful investigation, and 
the taking of evidence, Jews are cleared 
of these heinous crimes, do you seriously 
imagine the Fascists will care a damn, 
men who have inherited the tradition of 
the Reichstag fire? There are plenty of 
other crimes they can invent, and while 
you and your committee are busy in- 
vestigating, they will reap the harvest 
in propaganda. 

The fact is, Miss West, that not only 
have you not understood why the Com- 
munists have come to Ridley Road, you 
have not understood why the Fascists 
have come there. Do you think the 
Fascists care a damn whether the Jews 
eat more or less than non-Jews? To 
them the Jews are a channel of attack, 
not an end in themselves. Through 
them they can hit at someone else. The 
magistrate who dealt with Hamm rather 
naively explained to him how to do it 
without falling foul of the law, and the 
technique he explained was correct 
according to Fascist theories. Jews 
must not be attacked qua Jews; but to 
attack Jewish Communists is a very dif- 
ferent story. Hamm, I am certain, will 
not bother to attack Jewish hairdressers, 
or Jewish vegetarians—but with Jewish 
Communists he is safe. And at a time 
of social crisis it is the most effective 
way. 

You, Miss West, are not nearly as 
clever as the “stupid” Fascists, because 
you simply attack Communists — but 
believe me that is not nearly subtle 
enough. The Fascists, you see, also read 
history according to their lights, and 
they can see what history teaches on the 
uses of anti-semitism. What they have 
not learnt is that the Nemesis that befell 
Hitler will also befall them. What you 
and I, Miss West, have to read from 
history is that before this Nemesis 
befalls them they may do incalculable 
harm to the very institutions of freedom 
that you value so highly. 

You say, of course, that one requires 
only to look at these poor specimens 
who are speaking at Ridley Road (with 
apparently one exception) to realise that 
they have no leaders — no Hitlers, 
Goerings, Rosenbergs, or Goebbels. The 
Britishers I saw some years ago going 
into Olympia had just that mentality, 


but, of course, they had Sir Oswald 
Mosley to inspire them. Perhaps, Miss 
West, you have heard of the fascist clubs 
at certain of our older universities, and 
that at a debate in the Union of one 
of these universities a proposal that the 
Fascists be banned was overwhelmingly 
defeated. I do not say only Fascists 
voted against this resolution. On the 
contrary, I am certain that on an issue 
as crucial as this, many Liberals—like 
the Social Democrats of the Weimar 
Republic—would find themselves in the 
same lobby as the Fascists. The price 
of liberty is- eternal vigilance, but the 
vigilance has to be directed not simply 
to see that the outward trappings of 
freedom are accorded with an impartial 
hand to the brutal and the timid alike. 

What we have to watch today are the 
subtle conditioning forces in society that 
all unconsciously sap the moral fibre of 
a people. As late as 1938 I saw a letter 
from a decent German family that 
denied the very possibility that German 
people could be guilty of the atrocities 
of which they were being accused. 

If you and J, Miss West, lived in a 
society in which science was being pur- 
sued solely for the benefit of mankind, 
the discovery of atomic energy would be 
hailed with delight as opening up a new 
vista to social living. The idea of using 
it to exterminate our fellow-men would 
be so foreign to our minds as to make 
the thought positively irrational. We 
require only to look at ourselves today, 
in contrast, to realise how our minds 
have become conditioned to accept with 
relative equanimity what might other- 


wise have seemed irrational and 
repulsive. 

So it is with Fascism, and anti- 
semitism, and all forms of racial 


inequality. When we do not suffer from 
one of these special forms of condition- 
ing, but see it in others, we call it 
hysteria. 
today we classify in that way. To many 
in that country, however, it seems per- 
fectly normal, as normal as_ the 
acceptance of the racial inferiority of 
the blacks. The price of liberty is vigi- 
lance with regard to the social factors 
that are conditioning our minds, and 
those of our fellow members of society. 
Especially is this necessary at a time of 
social crisis. That, Miss West, is part 
of what I meant when I wrote that 
I hesitated to discuss this business of 
your analysis of anti-semitism. It is 
rather a specialist affair, is it not? And 
having said all this, I am wondering 
whether after all I was not mistaken in 
the first sentence [ wrote. 


Yours, 
13h LENA. 


The red-baiting in the U.S.A.. 


The Movement of Crowds 


HOLIDAY CAMP. 

BATAILLE DU RAIL. 
FAME IS THE SPUR. 
CAPTAIN BOYCOTT. 


Reviewed by Arnold Rattenbury 


NSOFAR AS Holiday Camp WAS WHAT ITS 

title suggests, it was far and away the 

most excellent British film in a long time. 
But there was a threesome of sub-plots, 
introduced one supposes for the “ box- 
office,” which seriously detracted from its 
very genuine merit, for there’s a limit, I 
think, to the number of stories you can tell 
at once. 

What chiefly interested Annakin (the 
director) seemed to be the crowd of holiday- 
makers as a whole, its large group-movement 
or, by opposites, the small, particular reason 
that might make an individual move deliber- 
ately into the crowd for comfort or escape, 
er, for a moment, out of it. I say it was 
this that chiefly interested him because it is 
here that the scripting, acting, camera work 
and overall direction best functioned as a 
united effort. The working-class family, the 
young widow with her child, the jilted sailor, 
the fantastic little man-catcher, the card 
sharps, all these who “ belonged ” to crowds, 
could move with ease inside the limits of 
such a story as this. 

But for other characters the movement 
was bound to be less easy. The frustrated 
spinster, the murderer on the run, the couple 
with a baby come too soon: these, the 
middle-class characters, less in their native 
country and at once more invert and self- 
involved, received a different treatment. We 
were treated to their histories in lengthy 
monologue or in embarrassing conversation. 
But where the real fault lay was, I think, in 
their presence in the film at all: one of 
them, yes, but four, no: it was unnecessary 
duplication in tiring detail of a social mis- 
fits character. Without the flashback Flora 
Robson’s performance would have filled this 
part of the bill quite adequately enough. 
There was no need to explain her haunted 
look, her hatred of this mass of organised 
noise, her essential kindliness. They were 
as natural to the character of a middle-class 
spinster as the whistling at girls, the noisy 
fun and the definite shifts of temper were 
natural to the working-class characters. 

Here is surely the crux of the matter. A 
film must make and, having made, stay true 
to its own level. The working-class charac- 
ters were observed from life and presented 
to us straight, their own activity during the 
film being the only explanation offered for 
their foibles. The middle-class characters 
were never in the first place observed with 
any clarity and then were subject to a deal 
of explanation extraneous to the story. It 
is probably even simpler than that: a direc- 
tor, one is inclined to say, should work with 


a single scripter and not be served with four 
quite apparently different and active ones. 

There are good crowd scenes, too, in a 
better film, Bataille du Rail, made by the 
Cooperative Générale du Cinema Frang¢ais 
with the co-operation of the Railway Resist- 
ance Movement and the Ciné-Union about 
the part which railway workers played in the 
Resistance. One that comes immediately to 
mind is the scene in which one of the men is 
called up in front of his fellows to translate 
a German’s speech. He stares, expression- 
less, at his mates, pats the pocket which 
hold just visible an underground news-sheet, 
wipes his nose and the camera cuts back to 
his mates staring back at him, equally 
expressionless—and could it be equally pat- 
ting their pockets, wiping their noses? 
Another is the scene in which hostages are 
shot and, as they stand against the wall, 
hear the engine whistles in the yard shrill 
out in protest: the youngest hostage grips 
his neighbour’s left hand at the sound: the 
camera cuts to this neighbour’s right, a shot 
rings out, you see the neighbour tugged 
round away from you as the young man 
falls: he watches a spider crawling on the 
wall: he watches the smoke in the sky: he 
hears the whistles shrilling. 

Again the crowd has been accepted—with 
no other explanation than its own move- 
ment gives; and its own unity, the fact that 
each of these men belongs most definitely to 
it precisely when each is most unique and 
different from his fellows, gives the film its 
shattering quality. 

But there, with its tremendous sense of 
fun, the similarities between the two films, 
cease. For here the crowd’s movement is to 
a definite, important end where in the earlier 
film one was concerned more with a static 
statement and its illustration. 

Bataille du Rail defies an adequate 
description. Approximately though, it shows 
how sabotage of German railways was 
accomplished, the intricate techniques in- 
volved, the manner of their organisation, the 
shouting impotence of the Germans; and 
then, rapidly, how sabotage was continued at 
a time when it became necessary to conserve 
rolling-stock for use after the Liberation. 
It tells all this partly by straight documen- 
tary methods, partly by fictionalised or re- 
constructed incident; and embedded in it 
are two long adventure stories. The first is 
about a German tank-troop train. called 
“ Apfelkern,” which is pushed up disused 
sidings, blocked by other trains crashing, 
halted at broken lines, diverted the long way 
round and eventually blown clean off the 
track; the second about an armoured train 
which the Germans use to protect “ Apfel- 
kern,” how it is attacked by the Maquis and 
how the railwaymen help in the attack. A 
great deal of clearly cruel cutting makes the 
film difficult to follow at times. The rela- 
tion between Maquisards and railwaymen 
was stated somewhere, one feels, in the 
original version; and there’s an incompre- 
hensible if uproarious sequence about elec- 
tric trains. 

The vitality which makes such inconsis- 
tencies unimportant comes from the railway- 
men themselves. Beautifully shot, scripted 
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Shooting a scene from Bataille du Rail 


with few but sensible lines, it is the high 
individuality of these characters who together 
form the crowd which makes its movement 
so engaging first and last the most important 
thing in your head and heart. 

Both Captain Boycott and Fame is the 
Spur have this distinct difference from the 
other films. They are concerned with a 
mass movement; but they are particularly 
concerned with the problems of its leader- 
ship. 

Without a doubt and for a simple reason 
I would say that Captain Boycott was the 
better film by far, for in it these problems 
are integrated at the heart of the action, 
while in Fame is the Spur they are talked of, 
sometimes almost impersonally, by charac- 
ters away from or after the events which 
give them birth. 

Indeed, Fame is the Spur is most successful 
precisely where a real integration of its 
argument and its story does take place. It 
tells of a Lancashire lad who becomes a local 
labour leader, the local M.P., a leading M.P., 
a member of the Government, a leader in a 
labour coalition, a doddering old blunderer; 
and it tells all this with honesty—no punches 
pulled. At those moments when the central 
figure is contacted to the movement which 
put him where he is, a power is generated 
of tremendous force. There are two superb 
moments of this kind: one, when the 
successful young M.P. goes to Wales, incites 
a crowded miners’ meeting to violence and 
subsequently disclaims all responsibility; the 
other, later, when the Cabinet Minister tries 
to persuade a miners’ lodge to support the 
1914-18 war and is treated as a traitor. The 
power in these moments is exactly due to 
the fact that here the personal problems of 
this central figure—fundamentally, problems 
of how to implement policies within an 
existing framework which is inimical to them 
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—are dramatised in action. Other moments, 
conversations with his wife and with an old 
labour friend of his youth, are less effective 
because they take the form of a straight 
verbal argument. 


It is in his relations with these two 
characters that both the best and the worst 
in the film become apparent, I think. There’s 
a moving quality about the early love 
between a popular demagogue and a rich 
man’s daughter persuaded of socialism— 
and then there’s nothing, the wife barely 
exists in the film; there’s movement again 
in the love between a famous politician and 
his wife, a suffragette—and then there’s 
nothing; there’s movement again, while the 
wife lies dying, in her pathetic plea that he 
should remain loyal at least to himself. And 
whenever there is this moving quality it is 
because there has been physical, visible. 
action to it: an election campaign, suffra- 
gette interruptions to a speech of his, a 
deathbed. With the trade union leader it 
is the same. 

Perhaps the trouble is that, once again, 
British producers have approached vital, 
contemporary subjects from the basis of an 
inadequate novel instead of themselves col- 
lecting a script from the mass of essentially 
filmic material which surrounds them. At 
any rate one feels that Launder and Gilliatt 
have come at the same subject from another 
angle, and that in this difference lies a large 
part of their success. 


Theirs is a story of Irish peasantry liable 
to eviction. They start with this simple 
fact, you see the people concerned talking 
to each other about the evictions. Out of 
the talk grows a movement of violence, you 
see the men drilling at night. But then 
there’s a voice calling for moderation—of 
course, there always is—and you see the 
parallel movement growing up. Each of the 


movements has its leaders and there must 
be soon enough a trial to see which method 
wins the day. It is the violent boys who try 
first, naturally; and their try is a fiasco. . 
Now what happens? (You can almost hear 
Launder and Géilliatt thinking the film 
along.) Clearly, after that the followers of 
the more violent leader will defect, but what 
will the leader do? He has time on his 
hands at the moment and he is young and 
presentable; he will fall in love, he will fall 
in love with a girl from the enemy. (See 
how easily now and by what sequences of 
action the story has arrived at a similar 
position to that in Fame is the Spur when 
the hero is pulled both ways, to his followers 
and away from them.) 

But the hero here is seriously concerned 
about the evictions. His own method 
failed, so he will go in with the other 
movement. This, too, is done by action. 
He hears Parnell speak and while he listens 
you see him change his mind. Now this 
other movement calls for patient, long-term 
action. What will the reaction of the 
peasantry be to this? Impatience? Yes, 


they will throw up another demagogic 
leader. The hero will be alone again. The 
other leader will do what ? Something 


rash? Yes, of course, he will be precisely 
as rash as the hero was when he was in that 
position. By arrangement, he can be made 
to be rash in the direction of the hero’s girl. 


And so the story continues, everything in 
it expressed visually, cinematically. Nothing 
is irrelevant. Moreover the picture you get 
of this crowd’s movement is a more overall 
affair than the one you get from Fame is the 
Spur, for the reactionaries in this setting 
can also be shown in action whenever they 
contact directly with the resurgents. In 
Fame is the Spur, though you had much 
evidence of the pull the central figure had 
towards working people, you had no visual 
demonstration of the pull the other way; 
and the central figure was to that extent 
lopsided and unread. Indeed, the only con- 
siderable fault with Captain Boycott is that 
it contains some fifteen brands of stage Irish, 
and the perfectly genuine Kathleen Ryan 
sounds, as a result, like Rada. 


TO LIVE IN PEACE (Vivere in Pace): 
Curzon. 

This latest Italian film to arrive in Britain 
compares unfavourably with Open City from 
a direction point of view, but its camera 
work is superior. It is a worthwhile film, 
informed with that spirit of humanism and 
the hatred of war, typical of all the pro- 
ductions of the new Italian cinema. 

M.W. 


MONSIEUR VERDOUX: New Gallery. 
Our Time will be publishing a full-length 
article on this film in the next issue. Mean- 
while suffice it to say that Chaplin here 
stands out as a great artist with an important 
message for the world, and that he speaks 
that message with all the power of his 
artistry and with the deep feeling and forth- 
rightness (rare enough in films) of someone 
really alive to the world around him. 
AR. 


Theatre : 


Notes on Stage Decoration 
AUTUMN SCENERY. 


Reviewed by Michael Warre 


GREAT DEAL WAS WRITTEN ABOUT 
Oklahoma when it first came to Drury 
Lane. A certain amount of attention 

was paid to the general standard of produc- 
tion and the efficiency of the chorus—atten- 
tion which reverberated round the profession 
and found a sounding board at Equity. No 
one, however, said anything constructive 
about the part that the scenery and costumes 
played in the success of the production or 
their relation to average English designing. 


Musical Comedy designing would seem to 
give the decorator almost as much scope as 
Ballet—he is not tied to representing reality 
or to generating an atmosphere out of 
specific production details. In fact, he has a 
virtual carte blanche compared with the re- 
strictions and conventions that hamper the 
designer of the straight play. 

Why do writers, producers, designers (of 
course managers) and members of the public 
allow the theatre to be imposed upon by 
these conventions that border on cinema 
realism?—for what happens in one depart- 
ment of the theatre is symptomatic of the 
whole; the direction designers take is the 
direction playwrights and other theatre 
workers are taking. 

Using Oklahoma as a springooard for 
discussion, and as one example of a breadth 
and clarity of vision that is not often 
apparent in the London theaire, though we 
can hardly expect to see a direct influence 
upon English designers, we can hope to learn 
a lot from the simplicity of the construction 
of the sets and the purity of their limited 
colour range. As much, or more, might be 
said of Bérard’s Ecole Des Femmes recently 
seen in Edinburgh. 

This may seem to have nothing whatever 
to do with the average English design for 
the average English play (oh, yes, there is 
such a thing!). But I think it has a lot 
to do with the matter—for if we cannot learn 
from our own failures we must learn from 
other people’s successes. 

Without resorting to statistics, I should 
say that over eighty per cent. of the plays 
produced in London in a year are presented 
in some variant of a ‘“‘ Box Set.” Now the 
ridiculous thing about this type of setting is 
that it is wholly unsuited to the prevalent 
style of theatre architecture. The theatres 
we are condemned to observe or to work 
in are almost without exception constructed 
on early nineteenth century lines—the apron 
stage of the earlier theatre has vanished and 
the gilt or marbled picture frame keeps both 
the actors and the audience respectfully in 
their places. But this is not the only function 


of the picture frame ; it not only serves as a 
barrier but it echoes the repetition of the 
wings and borders, retreating upstage in 
perspective towards the backcloth. So that 
the earliest type of scenery built in such 
sharp perspective that the ground plan almost 
formed a triangle is still the most convenient 
for our sight lines. 


Now these wings and borders appear to 
great advantage in Oklahoma, in most musi- 
cal comedies, and in ballet—in fact, used 
in conjunction with cloths and cut cloths 
they are the quickest and slickest form of 
scenery. This technique, of course, has got 
very little to do with the fourth wall conven- 
tion we are accustomed to, for we have com- 
pletely given up the nineteenth century idea 
that solid reality can be conveyed on cloths 
with skilful painting. As theatrical acting 
has been replaced by cinematic acting 
(where so much is “ thrown away ” that very 
often little of the play is left) so Scenery 
has been replaced by Décor—an elusive 
term—and half the realistic interiors of 
houses, flats, hotels, night clubs, pubs, etc., 
that find their way on to the West End stages 
might not look at all phoney in a film close 
up. 

I am not advocating a return to wings, 
borders and cloths—though we might do 
worse—but I am looking and hoping for a 
change of heart amongst box set designers 
who seem to have come to the end of 
their resources. You will say, of course, 
that this is not their fault, and that the 
designer’s job is to carry out the wishes of 
the dramatist and the producer (again, not 
forgetting the manager). Naturally, the 
style of presentation is entirely a matter for 
the producer to decide (consistently, one 
assumes, with the managerial policy, if any), 
but it has not a little to do with the prevail- 
ing fashion. I would like to return to this 
point in a moment. 


The fact that designers have reached the 
end of their resources in finding fresh variants 
of old sets for new plays arises because 
there is a point beyond which conventional 
realism cannot be tolerated any longer in 
the theatre. That point has been reached 
and passed, and all that décorateurs can now 
do is to repeat endless variations of french 
windows, staircases with an _ occasional 
column here and there, doors with compli- 
cated panelling, chair rails and elaborate 
cornices to fill up these three-sided boxes in 
their gilded frames. Incidentally there has 
to be a lot of filling up to reproduce an ordi- 
nary room that for theatre convenience has 
acquired a standard height of eighteen feet! 


Examples of this type of setting are so 
numerous that it is scarcely necessary to 
pick out any specific instances. The Man in 
The Street, Mr. Basil Dean’s first production 
in his new season at the St. James’ Theatre, 
has three sets. They are perhaps the most 
conventional to be seen at the moment; large 
expanses of canvas have been doctored into 
a semblance of formal reality. The sub- 
urban room of the second scene is so vast 
that the area of wall space bears absolutely 
no relationship to the acreage of fumed oak 
furniture, and outside the window a perspec- 


tive vista of villas is only consistent with 
the flat colour of the interior. 

Cupid and Mars, Mr. Rodney Ackland’s 
latest play at the Arts Theatre, was a con- 
ventional box set play where the problem of 
proportion was almost solved for the 
designer (Fanny Taylor) before she started 
—the theatre is small enough to admit a 
room of almost natural height, and to allow 
the audience fairly comfortable sight lines. 
But the Lyric, Hammersmith, is a larger 
sized theatre, and Reginald Wooley design- 
ing for Dark Summer gave us a nice drawing 
room with two french windows, two doors, 
and a fireplace. It was a pleasant design, 
as pleasant as the design for Cupid and Mars, 
but one could not help wondering whether 
the play was not muffled by the extreme 
conventionality of the setting. 

I must confess that I felt rather the same 
about David Homan’s design for The Linden 
Tree, which is perhaps the most “ box-set ” 
box set to be found in London at the 
moment. In fact, if anyone is in doubt as 
to the implications of realistic scenery I 
recommend them to go to The Linden Tree 
(still the best play on in London in any case) 
and there they will find a play presented in 
the epitome of modern sets. This is not 
to discredit designer, producer, author or 
manager, but to bring us back to the ques- 
tion of fashion in the theatre. 

Authors are accustomed to writing plays 
for the theatre in one set—we all know it 
is more economical, it ties them down to 
the “unity of place,” and is a form of insur- 
ance policy which must be almost as good 
as writing a novel and knowing you have 
got the paper to print it on. The unity of 
place may mean a lot economically to 
writers who have been working the theatre 
since the thirties, but it means precious little 
to a new writer who wants to say what he 
wants to say and does not give a damn how. 
But what encouragement would a potential 
author—living, say, in the provinces—derive 
from a succession of West End tours viewed 
in their immaculate settings once every week 
at his local Opera House or Theatre Royal? 
He might well think that managers and pro- 
ducers were striving only to perpetuate an 
outmoded style and that there was no room 
for experiment in the theatre. 

This is a vicious circle that must be 
broken. Producers must encourage designers 
to expioit the resources of the theatre more 
fully, and this in itself would encourage 
potential authors to stop thinking of the 
theatre as a place where a one-set play in 
a drawing room is the only kind that stands 
a chance of being put on. The theatre is 
limited neither by time nor place; it is 
limited only by endeavour. 


Theatre: Shorter notices 


PALACE THEATRE: Finian’s Rainbow by 
E. ¥. Harburg and Fred Saidy. 


No London production within recent years 
has provoked such a demonstration of criti- 
cal ill-will (and in one or two cases, dis- 
honesty) as Finian’s Rainhow. 
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It has been assailed on almost every 
count. Yet its music, its dancing, its acting 
standards and its humour surpass those of 
any of the other musicals which have opened 
this season. 

Its real crime, in fact, is that it is not set 
in Old Vienna or on Fifth Avenue but in 
the supposedly mythical but easily identi- 
fiable State of Missitucky; it portrays lyri- 
cally the lives and hopes of white and negro 
sharecroppers; its satire is directed against 
the lynch spirit, the idle rich and the 
economic basis of capitalistic society. 

In many respects, particularly in the 
exciting and interpretative use of the dance, 
it carries the musical form a stage further 
than Oklahoma. 

At the present moment, despite a “flat” 
start caused by inadequate rehearsal, the 
show is selling well and seems as if it is set 
for a long run; the theatre public’s word-of- 
mouth propaganda is defeating the critics. 
Go and see it for yourself, and if you like 
it tell the world about it. A.B. 


HIS MAJESTY’S: Anna Lucasta 

Anna Lucasta is a simple morality play 
about a reclaimed prostitute. Girl meets 
boy, girl has scruples about her own past, 
so boy loses girl; but boy finds girl again 
in spite of (perhaps because of) family 
intrigues. It is brilliantly acted by Hilda 
Simms and a Negro cast who work well 
together because, for once, the actors appear 
not only to believe in what they are saying 
but to believe the same thing. M.W. 


NEW THEATRE: The Taming of the 
Shrew. 

This first of the Old Vic’s new season of 
plays has all the virility about its production 
which is, thank heaven, the hallmark of our 
Jeading theatre. Trevor Howard as Petruccio 
has the necessary dash and swagger, a wicked 
eye and, by reading his part so that Kate 
seems to mellow him as much as he her, 
makes sense of what is often merely a noisy 
show of force Patricia Burke as Kate starts 
well, but weakens the play’s last scene by 
delivering her sermon to the other wives so 
sweetly and with such a lack of all her pre- 
vious sauciness as makes it almost meaning- 
less and something too tame. 

Sly (Bernard Miles), on stage all the time 
in this production, is allowed enough cross- 
action into the main play to make it a 
neater, more united affair than one had 
thought likely. Kathleen Ankers’ sets help 
in this, though there seems a not altogether 
happy division of styles between the main 
set and Sly’s bedroom at the side. 

John Burrell’s production drags at times, 
but all the help which careful, fantastic 
business can give, it gets—especially from 
Peter Copley (a _ brilliant, R.A.F.-type 
Tranio), George Relph (as a broad Grumio, 
particularly set on amusing Sly) and Ber- 
nard Miles (slow-witted, but oh, so keen on 
the joke when he sees it). 

The play’s chief virtue, in fact, is that 
once again the Old Vic has treated Shake- 
speare’s lines with cheerful familiarity, 
without the senseless, distant awe that is 
more common. AR. 
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OF LOVE AND HUNGER by J. Maclaren- 
Ross. Wingate, 9s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Jack Beeching 


OU KNOW THE WARTIME MACLAREN-ROSS 

story? Whether a brilliantly written 

cameo or a careless transcript of some 
pub anecdote it had individuality, and was 
generally the pick of the bunch when en- 
countered in paper-backed collections on 
railway bookstalls. The stories were written 
in the first person, as a rule, and their in- 
terest lay to some extent in the personality 
of the story-teller, whose accents were typical 
of the conscripted generation which as civi- 
lians had bummed in good suits and owed 
no allegiances. Now most of them would be 
fighter-pilots or infantry subalterns. 

Still written in a crypto-autobiographical 
style, this new novel narrates the experiences, 
in the year war broke out, of a young man 
reduced to selling vacuum cleaners in a 
south coast resort. Anecdote isn’t enough 
to sustain a full-length novel, and it is upon 
the qualities that make for a good anecdote— 
brevity, surprise, personality—that Maclaren- 
Ross’s stories have been built. Something 
was needed to amplify his technique. 
Accordingly, the author, to make quite sure 
his book will lack nothing, has employed 
nearly all the fashionable tricks and modes. 
This novel, therefore, is particularly interest- 
ing. It is a dehydrated contemporary novel, 
a casebook of tendencies and errors. 

The chief vices of post-war novels are 
nostalgia’ and imitation. Writers find them- 
selves out of sympathy with the present-day 
world, and obliged to keep company with 
others just as unsympathetic. A generation 
grew up in the thirties which was bitten so 
deeply by the fear or the anticipation of 
war that ever since they have been rehears- 
ing the same attitudes in the hope that the 
same situation might one day recur. The 
younger writers, whose whole experience was 
comprised of war, are in even worse straits. 
They have not had time to breathe. Emer- 
ging from the highly specialised conditions 
of war service they are trying desperately 
to find their bearings in a society where 
nearly all their elders, both publicly and 
privately, gaze back in despair to a golden 
past beyond the memory of youth, or else 
make unflattering comparisons between their 
own country and those wealthy philanthro- 
pists across the Atlantic. 

This novel, then, like others, has a per- 
spective. The salesman looks right back, 
past the good job he had in India, to his 
schooldays and his rows with father. Look- 
ing forward he is undecided whether to 
welcome or abhor the coming war. In the 
event war brings him a commission. (When 
in testy moments we declared our officers 
were jumped-up vacuum-cleaner salesmen 
how right, it seems, we were.) Backward- 
looking is all very well in old age, but a 
writer or a generation of writers who do 
not live to some degree in the present will 


find themselves in the future with no past 
to think about, and so nothing to write. 

The twin devil of Imitation pops up in 
half a dozen guises. : 

There is a love affair written ad la Heming- 
way. A man goes away to sea and entrusts 
his wife to the care of his best friend. The 
friend seduces the wife, and the husband, 
some thousands of miles away, intuitively 
guesses what has happened. But the lovers 
quarrel and separate before the husband’s 
return, so no one has to knock anyone else 
down. That might well be given as an exer- 
cise by one of those places that teach writing 
by correspondence. Done in the manner 
of Marie Corelli, Dostoevsky, Maupassant 
and Conrad. In each case the motivation 
would be different, but even if it depended 
on unquestioning acceptance of a conven- 
tional morality, at least it would exist. 

In Of Love and Hunger there is no moti- 
vation. Neither side feels anything but 
petulance and lust. The woman is regarded 
as a piece of bedroom furniture. When 
she flies into a rage and smashes something 
the reader may reasonably presuppose 
emotion. The relationship is depicted in the 
form of long conversations in teashops, of 
which this is a fair specimen: 

“ Please, if you hadn’t bought those drinks 
last night you’d have had money now.” 


“ That’s nothing to do with it.” 
“] think you’re being very silly.” 
“Do you?) ” 
“And not very nice.” 
. “Ym hardly ever nice.” 
“You can be awfully nice.” 
“JT don’t feel nice today.” 
“No, but seriously, do let me help.” 
INO.’ 
YOUNG 
headed.” 
“And not very nice.” 
“Oh, go to hell.” 


These 13 statements are from an uninter- 
rupted conversation 48 statements long. 
Sometimes the dialogue is a little more sensi- 
tive than this—either when the participants 
are half-drunk, or when the woman provokes 
erotic fantasies in the mind of the man by 
appearing a little more desirable than usual. 
Hemingway will have a lot to answer for on 
the Day of Judgment for inventing this new 
and effortless way of writing about the 
typical novelette-situation. 

The vacuum-cleaner racket might have 
been invented by Kafka as stage machinery 
for a story. In this book the author must 
have been sorely tempted to let it rip and 
make a real pantomime of it. Indeed, the 
racket jostles the love affair for pride of 
place. Half-an-hour’s sing-song before a 
day of doorstep canvassing, the chummy 
official competitions for sales, the disgusting 
vulgarity of high-pressure salesmanship— 
what could typify more vividly the phoney 
peace of the thirties, when advertising was 
more important than production, and elabo- 
rately expensive organisations were built up 
for selling people things they couldn’t afford. 

The racket was as funny as someone else 
with toothache, and as tragic as silicosis, 
but it cannot be made to seem both at once. 


being very proud and _ pig- 


The demi-monde of salesmen and canvarouis 
is heartbreakingly pointless to those inside, 
and screamingly funny to those on the out- 
side. To those who from today’s relative 
security remember yesterday, or else look 
forward with apprehension to tomorrow, it 
is a nightmare, and however hard Mr. 
Maclaren-Ross tries to be funny, all he 
portrays in the event is a nightmare. It is 
suggestive that his salesmen, although this 
is 1939, talk in the slang of the. serviceman. 

These passages in the book share the 
terrifying purposelessness of a novel by 
Céline, but perhaps that is less the result 
of a literary influence than of the fact that 
life as the middle class wish to see it is 
becoming less like Galsworthy and becoming 
more and more like one of these erstwhile 
“modern” writers. The significance of this 
resemblance is all the more interesting since 
Céline was a psychopath and Maclaren-Ross 
is just one of the boys, trying to remember 
it as accurately and set it down as interest- 
ingly as he is able. 

One of the most interesting things about 
the great novels of our bearded predecessors 
was the way in which they showed how re- 
lationships between people changed as the 
people themselves developed. Dealing with 
this problem is Mr Maclaren-Ross’s cardinal 
difficulty, for it is in this respect that the 
novel is least like an anecdote; and here 
also is where the writers he has taken as 
model can afford him least help. They side- 
step the problem, and he follows suit. It 
simplifies matters if a character is a nihilist, 
taking women as a hypochondriac takes 
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A. =. Howse 
THE END OF AN EPOCH 


These essays and reflections have 
the interest of seeing present-day 
issues in the longer term perspec- 
tive of history and contain a 


wealth of sound, unprejudiced 
judgment upon current propienas: 
15s. 


Erie Linklater 
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Essays on famous people, past and 
present, including Field - Marshal 
Viscount Alexander, James Bridie, 
Evelyn Waugh, the late Richard 
Hillary, etc., and on the author’s 
war experiences. 10s. 6d. 
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medicine and not entering into other than 
physiological relationships with them, for 
then he cannot be reasonably expected to 
change. So it comes about that the hero is 
an acute observer with his landlady, and a 
dumb ox with his mistress, a metamorphosis 
that strains our credulity. Alternatively, if at 
the nodal points of the novel, where a change 
in relationship cannot be avoided, the 
reader’s attention can be diverted for a 
moment from the characters to something 
titillating and extraneous, he may take the 
change in relationship for granted. Sex, 
sadism and drink have nowadays replaced 
sentimentality and Sunday-paper piety as the 
most common distracting devices, but un- 
fortunately to repeat the effect they have to 
be used in stronger and stronger potations. 
This novel offers us masturbation, a study in 
the clinical treatment of venereal disease, a 
woman stabbing a man with a penknife “ for 
no reason at all,” a man strangling a woman 
“because that was the only way she would 
respect him,” and so on. 

Sex, sadism and drink may all be thought 
of as modes of entering into relationships 
with other people without giving oneself in 
return—they are all versions of the black- 
mail employed by the child who screams 
either until he gets what he wants or else 
feels so miserable that he doesn’t want it 
anyway. They are all typical reactions of 
a society which has divorced sex from pro- 
creation and work from co-operation, and 
which conceives of freedom as independence 
from other people, without realising that 
such freedom is most perfectly enjoyed by 
the inhabitant of a prison cell. Certainly 
they will distract the reader’s attention ; the 
only snag is that to the brittle fabric of the 
novel they are as treacherous and destruc- 
tive as so many land mines. 

The third way of sidestepping the prob- 
lem, also used by Mr. Maclaren-Ross, is to 
jump about in time. In some recent novels 
Aldous Huxley tried to startle us with the 
same device, for the same reasons and with 
as little success. During the action of the 
novel the author takes italicised leaps back- 
wards to boyhood. Early childhood, of 
course, is the most important period from 
a novelist’s point of view, so that it’s a pity 
small children express themselves so inade- 
quately, but adolescence is pretty important 
too. The hero runs true to form. He 
carries round a ton of guilt which dates from 
adolescence, when he not only tried to com- 
mit suicide, but succeeded in killing his 
father by a quarrel which brought on a heart 
attack. These passages in italics are like 
artesian wells of self-pity in a barren land. 

There is a leap forward, too, in an epi- 
logue, to a period when the resort has be- 
come an embattled front-line town, and the 
hero returns, in captain’s uniform, to marry 
the dumber and more streamlined of the 
female bodies with which he had previously 
entertained himself. (‘“ I'd never have known 
you in that get-up. Suits you fine.”) The 
irony is carefully pointed, and an impres- 
sion is carefully created that the novel is a 
work of Social Significance (‘‘ when all this 
is over... we're not going back to vacuum 
cleaners and the dole, There'll be something 


better for us than that, or else”). Perhaps 
this is just in case it may not have hit the 
jackpot as a psychological novel, a sex- 
novel, a humorous-satirical novel, a novel of 
provincial manners or a piece of symbolism. 

Perhaps the society which produced pre- 
war south coast resorts and vacuum-cleaner 
salesmen on the one hand, and industrial 
and colonial poverty on the other, thus 
separating the area of production as com- 
pletely as possible from the area of 
consumption, is responsible for similar 
phenomena among novelists, who, when they 
make a success, tend to disengage themselves 
from the everyday life of a society, which 
is bound to be their raw material, and draw 
ever-increasing drafts on the dwindling 
accumulations of memory. Mr. Maclaren- 
Ross certainly knows all the tricks of his 
trade. He—and others—remind one of 


‘nothing so much as the highly skilled coal- 


miners who, before the war, used to sing in 
the streets because some social disorganisa- 
tion or other kept them away from the coal 
they were so skilled at digging. 


Something Almost Real 


THE BIG CLOCK. Kenneth Fearing. The 
Bodley Head, London. 7s. 6d. ; 


Reviewed by Frank Jellinek 


66 DON’T PRETEND TO UNDERSTAND IT, 
but it's my baby, I invested a lot of 
work in it, and it’s something more 

than the run-of-the-mill mirages we put 

together around here. It fascinates me. 


Edward Ward 
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Studies in a Dying Culture 


There’s something about it almost real.” 

One of Kenneth Fearing’s characters re- 
marks this rather desperately about a scheme 
called Funded Individuals, a “ project” 
somewhere in the vast, mad machinery of a 
sort of superior boiler factory which has 
more than a casual resemblance to Henry 
Luce’s Time, Life, Fortune and the Architec- 
tural Forum combine. 

The more intelligent American writers are 
beginning to do this sort of thing very well 
now: fantasia, with more than a hint of 
horrible reality, about the vast machines of 
public information that increasingly attempt 
to dominate American opinion, like great 
demented churches. Frederick Wakeman 
tried to do something of the sort for radio 
advertising in The Hucksters—but Wakeman 
is much less intelligent than Fearing. Rex 
Stout did a beautiful study of the completely 
antisocial, relentless National Association of 
Manufacturers character in his last novel, 
The Silent Speaker. 

Curiously enough, it is the poets who do 
this best. Fearing will probably be recalled 
as the man who put into verse the hard, 
shoddy mechanical life of New York some 
years ago. 

The thriller has*become today one of the 
best mediums for social description made 
exciting. Its speed gives, technically, the 
dimensions and method of the long-short 
story, always a good framework for making 
points sharply. 

The story is fast and ingenious. George 
Stroud, a member of the mammoth organisa- 
tion, who has got himself entangled with 
the mistress of Earl Janoth, his boss, is the 
key witness who can pin on him the girl’s 
murder. Janoth knows there was a witness, 
and, on the prompting of Steve Hagen, his 
completely hardboiled partner, sets his own 
organisation to find the man and eliminate 
him. Stroud, therefore, has to prevent him- 
self from finding himself. 

The start is deceptively slow, because it 
builds up the idea of this terrific organisation 
with all the money and brains in the world 
at its disposal. The working out shows the 
absolutely realistic fact—with deep social 
implications—that the vastly paid executives 
and Janoth himself are in fact figures of 
grim fun so far as intelligence is concerned. 
Fearing has also included the now-fashion- 
able touch of perversion—the murdered girl, 
‘named significantly Pauline Delos, is de- 
scribed as “a part-time Liz” and is murdered 
by Janoth (Jonathan?) after she makes 
pretty broad insinuations about him and 
Steve Hagen. In a previous thriller, Dagger 
of the Mind, Fearing introduced the delirium 
tremens touch. It may just be marketable, 
it may be symbolical; the phenomena don’t 
seem noticeably more frequent around New 
York than when Fearing was writing poetry 
in the early-Thirties. 

The Big Clock carries the atmosphere, plot 
and characterisation with mounting tension. 
But the description of the organisation in 
itself holds a horror that may surprise 
readers who have never before stopped to 
wonder just how a paper like Time or Life 
achieves its literally inimitable effect. For 
‘those who have had some glimpse of the 
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works, The Big Clock will combine with 
Kafka’s Castle as an accurate reflection of 
their worst nightmares about it. 

The point of Fearing’s description is a 
frightful dilemma. If they “conformed” to 
a sort of ‘overgrown, aimless, haphazard 
stencilling apparatus, it ““ kept them running 
to psychoanalysts, gave them high blood 
pressure, stomach ulcers, killed them off with 
cerebral hemorrhages and heart failure, 
sometimes suicide.” If, like his hero, they 
said “to hell with the big gadget,” it did 
its best to kill them. 


“But we were not insane. We were 
not children exchanging solemn fantasies 
in some progressive nursery. Nor were 
the things we were doing here completely 
useless. 

“What we decided in this room, more 
than a million of our fellow citizens would 
read three months from now, and what 
they read they would accept as final. They 
might not know they were doing so, they 
might even briefly dispute our decisions, 
but still they would follow the reasoning 
we presented, remember the phrases, the 


tone of authority, and in the end their . 


crystallised judgment would be ours.” 


Fearing is not, of course, describing accu- 
rately the Luce madhouse in Rockefeller 
Centre. But he comes terribly close to 
describing what might be and what might 
happen. “ There’s something about it almost 
real.” Within the limits of a “ psychologi- 
cal thriller ’*’-—which really is a thriller— 
Fearing packs perhaps more significance than 
he intended. It leaves the narrowed psycho- 
logical reflections of Nigel Balchin miles 
behind. Because he takes this intellectuai 
boiler factory at its own valuation. Even 
Hagen feels that anything is legitimate to 
prevent the whole organisation crashing. 
If that happens, “a flood of factory-manu- 
factured nonsense swamps the market.” For, 
make no mistake, an outfit of the Luce kind 
is about as highly efficient a machine as a 
machine can be—but no more. 

The publishers note that Paramount have, 
made The Big Clock into a movie. It will 
be interesting to see whether the film is “‘un- 
American” by Parnell-Rankin standards. 
The Luce publications have fairly close con- 
nections with Hollywood. To describe some- 
thing like them accurately would create over- 
tones which could not fail to instil doubts 
into the minds of moviegoers who religiously 
read week after week some of the slickest 


Redbaiting-by-insinuation performed any- 


where in the American Press. 

Incidentally, Fearing has included some 
very effective little stories for six-year-olds. 
They are quite the nicest part of the book— 
seriously. 


Shorter Notices 


LET COWARDS FLINCH by “Sagittarius,” 
illustrated by “ Vicky.” Turnstile Press, 6s. 


I’m sorry. This is disappointing. The 
theme (a satirical history of the present 
Government) is most promising; the 
machinery (in terms of the French Revolu- 
tion) hardly less so; the verse form (ottava 


rima) one of the most ‘tricky and fascinating 
that exist; the author and illustrator nor- 
mally have my full-throated support. But. 

It’s too good-humoured. Author and illus- 
trator seem to have fallen into (or been in- 
fected by) the same happy-family cosiness 
which they start to satirise in their victims. 


The French Revolution joke needed other 


handling; as it stands, it is merely 
repetitious. 


I think the thing to do is to buy it, read 


it and enjoy the many neat points of detail - 


both in verse and drawings, and then give it 
to your M.P. or your Aunt Matilda for 
Christmas. P. Duchesne. 


THE COMMUNIST ANSWER TO THE 
CHALLENGE OF OUR TIME by various 
authors. Thames Publications, 2s. 6d. 


In spite of the cumbrous, newspapery and 
ambiguous title, this is good. Professors 
Themson, Farrington, Bernal and Levy, 
Randall Swingler and J. R. Campbell have 
produced a coherent, compelling and highly 
readable booklet. They all have the tremen- 
dous and unusual capacity to be clear and 
simple without being kindergartenish, and to 
say profound things without obscurity. 

If you know any of those “literary” types 
who proudly claim ignorance of history, poli- 
tics and economics, give them this for 
Christmas. 
being the 
morals with historical and social develop- 
ment, you'll be catching them on their 
supposedly unblind side. 

Thank goodness for seven Marxist authors 
who can get along without clichés. J.M. 


Poetry: Short Notices 


A KIST OF WHISTLES by Hugh 
MacDiarmid. Maclellan, 6s. 


Reviewed by Hamish Henderson 


R. LEAVIS ONCE GAVE IT AS HIS OPINION 

that.MacDiarmid’s Second Hymn to 

Lenin should without doubt be in- 
cluded in the ideal anthology of modern 
poetry. Certain foreign critics have gone 
further, and acclaimed this “ pocket battle- 
ship of letters” as the first major Scottish 
poet since the great makars. It has even 
been said of him that he has done in this 
century what Burns might have done (and 
failed to do) a couple of centuries ago—that 
is, recreated Scots as a literary vehicle cap- 
able of sustaining poetry on the grand scale. 

And yet, as Alex Comfort has truly 
pointed out in Tribune, “these poems are 
not merely little known but virtually un- 
obtainable in English bookshops.” 

The reason is not far to seek. MacDiar- 
mid is a Communist who has _ never 
“ratted,’ has never lost his faith in the 
commons of Scotland and of the world. He 
is a makar who has written his finest poetry 
in a tongue spoken not by Scotland’s bur- 
gesses, but by its workers and peasants. He 
is an internationalist in letters who was 
translating from Rilke more than a decade 
before the latter’s “discovery” by the 
English literary “left.” No wonder the 


The book’s main argument. 
interdependence of ethics and — 


‘ 


bloomsbourgeoisie hate the sound of his 


| Name, 


This latest volume contains mainly experi- 


_ mental work in English—there is only one 


poem in Scots. Much of it is by way of 
being a manifesto, “the kind of poetry I 
want.” But, stimulating and provocative 
though much of this is, it seldom reaches the 
level of MacDiarmid’s verse in his own 
mother tongue. After reading the Gedanken- 
lyrik in English, I would say that only The 
Divided Bird comes anywhere near the 
philosophical passages in To Circumjack 
Cencrastus. But when one turns to the 
stanzas (from the solitary Scots poem) which 
begin 

the fish Jesus Christ and my ain bonnie 

lass 
one recognises the old MacDiarmid with a 
vengeance. 

Readers of this book who are keen to see 
his earlier Communist poetry—a masterpiece 
like The Seamless Garment should be 
familiar to all—will, as I remarked above, 


be lucky if they find any. However, a few 


of the better-known poems appear in 
Crombie Saunders’ selection (published by 
Maclellan) and that, faute de mieux, will 
give them something to be getting on with. 


TRANSLATION, 2nd Series. Edited by 
N. Braybrooke and E. King. Phoenix 
Press, 10s. 6d. 


This collection of verse translations covers 
thirteen languages and some 2,700 years. It 
doesn’t claim to be representative, which is 
a bit of luck, but its editors hope that the 
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oranges:. .. There is enough experience 
and feeling here for many books ’’— 
Graham Bell in the New Statesman. 
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altogether exceptional interest in her 
future ’—Pamela Hansford Johnson in 
John O’London’s Weekly. 
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versions can be “ assessed by the same stan- 
dards as the original poems.” Hopeless 
claim. I give the benefit of the doubt to the 
poems from Hebrew, Croat and Esthonian ; 
but in the languages I do know not more 
than a fistful are in the same street as the 
originals. 


Gérard de Nerval would not have 
approved of his translator jazzing-up a final 
alexandrine with a cling-clang-gloria of in- 
ternal rhymes. Félix Arvers’ one known 
sonnet is tolerable only on account of its 
simple diction: made pompous and clumsy, 
as here, it is worse than mediocre. Heredia, 
even in French, sometimes skims the brink 
of dullness; his translator plunges over it. 


On the good side stand: Nerval’s Histori- 
cal Picture (trans. Cameron and Mucha), 
Baudelaire’s Cats (Wrenne Jarman), J. B. 
Trend’s fine versions of South American 
poems, W. J. Strachan’s intelligent choice of 
French authors, and Roy and Mary Camp- 
bell’s Romance Sondmbulo. But, since 
Campbell sided with the people who shot 
Lorca, what is his motive in translating him? 
Expiation? 


“Et tout le reste est littérature.” 
J. M. 


THE DERELICT DAY: Alan Ross. 
Lehmann, 5s. 


Mr. Ross is a young poet who served as 
a naval officer in Germany during the early 
part of the occupation. There he wrote the 
poems collected in The Derelict Day, which 
are strikingly in advance of those he pub- 
lished in various periodicals during the war. 
Interpreting Germany’s defeated mood, her 
beautiful but broken landscapes, his verse 
has taken on a precision and universality 
which it had hitherto wanted. It is still not 
quite precise enough, its rhythms and imagery 
are still too private and wilful, but this book 
nevertheless forms an important pendant to 
the poetry written during the war by poets 
in the British forces. ‘Its lack of clichés, its 
sincerity, and some memorable lines, make 
one look forward to the work Mr. Ross will 
produce when he has extended his reading 
and acquired a settled and mature viewpoint 
—when, in fact, he is able to express more 
forceful and various a personality. R. FE. 


TRAVELLER’S EYE: Bernard Gutteridge. 
Routledge, 5s. 


One has waited a long time for Mr. 
Gutteridge’s first collection of poems. In 
the ‘thirties he was one of the pleasantest 
ornaments of New Verse: during the war he 
served in the Army, in Madagascar, India 
and Burma. He is, in fact, one of the few 
poets, promising in 1939, who experienced 
active service. But the result is nothing as 
good as Owen or Sassoon, nothing essentially 
different from the poetry of the late war we 
already knew about—proving, if it needed 
proof, that the fault lay not in English poets 
but in the English war. All the same, the 
high spot of Mr. Gutteridge’s war poems, a 
group called Burma Diary, would not be 
disgraced among the very best of the poetry 
of 1939-45, and he ought not to be neglected 
because of his belated appearance, 


As for 


the rest of the book, there is not a bad 
poem: it is civilised, observant verse, all the 
more enjoyable in a time when those desir- 
able virtues have been forgotten. R.F. 
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Two Ways to Condescend 


Reviewed by Victoria Rootes 
One: Good Fun 


F FEW B.B.C. “ LIGHT’? PROGRAMMES 

can it be said that they are designed and 

timed for a particular purpose: but this 
can be said, one supposes, of Workers’ Play- 
time and Works Wonders. The time when 
these programmes were started (along with 
the more commonly abused Music While 
You Work) was that moment of the war 
which threw up C.E.M.A., which sent the 
L.P.O. touring the country and which, in a 
general way, caused our people to consider 
for the first time the social advisability and 
the humanity in seeing a man’s life as one, 
not as compounded of a work half and a 
leisure half. I think I am right in this con- 
text to remember Mr. Bevin extolling the 
value of music to industrial production. So 
what of these programmes now? The im- 
portance of industrial production has at least 
not lessened. j 
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In Playtime you have stars of a sort, an 
announcer and music of a sort. I say stars 
of a sort because they’ve been low-ranking 
indeed of late—though Jack Warner 
appeared out of the blue last Friday—pre- 
sumably ‘“‘ cheap ” from the B.B.C.’s budget- 
cutting point of view! (perhaps more clearly 
so from another). Each of them tries with 
something like desperation to feel his way 
to the heart of the locality—X, hoping to 
make the boilerman or the foreman respond, 
by means of some additional aside, to those 
jokes which so endear her to the provincial 
lady; Y, reshaping his joke about the 
policeman to fit the foreman; Z, saying, 
“Well, it always rains in Manchester” and 
pausing for the laughter he thought inevi- 
table. Over it all, the wilfully cheerful, 
obstinately easy and nasal tones of the 
announcer, and O, the wit of him—or the 
wit he borrowed from whatever prince of 
insulters ever dreamed up the title Workers’ 
Playtime. 

It is hard to see how, except by using 
better, more suited comedians than are used 
at present, Workers’ Playtime can ever be- 
come any more successful. Everything is 
against it. The B.B.C. comedian, brought 
up no doubt on music-hall and the hard way, 
but lulled so long in the corporation’s proper 
lap, must always find it hard enough to make 
straight contact with such working men and 
women as those who make his audience in 
the small rooms supplied on these occasions. 
To be more specific—to put Jeanne de 
Casalis, whose talent is not so much one for 
extracting the mike from middle-class misses 
as for extracting it with a subtle sympathy, 
in this programme is plain unimaginative 
casting on someone’s part. As is the use of 
that announcer. 

None of this air of condescension should 
obtain where it is the working people them- 
selves. who supply the bill, for the humour, 
you'd think, would be local, the link from 
stage to audience a reality, the songs—in 
this limited area at least—popular songs. 
And yet between the two programmes there’s 
little enough to choose at the present 
moment. 

Works Wonders cannot lack working-class 
talent. You have only to remember the ad- 
mirable talent which was found for Gracie’s 
Working Party to realise that. The sense of 
locale should not be lacking. You have only 
to listen to Have a Go to realise how aptly 
that can be captured—even by an outsider-— 
and how straightly released over the air to 
men of another county. But what can be 
lacking, and is I think, is preparation and 
sensible production; while above and be- 
hind both these there’s a load of patronage. 

The preparation first. Each programme 
is much alike: there’s the comedian, the 
treble, the bass, the raconteur, the announcer 
—so much alike indeed that one guesses 
each is deliberately preconstructed to pat- 
tern. A letter perhaps goes out, “‘ Have you 
a singer? What is her favourite song?” A 
letter comes back, “ Yes, ‘ Trees.’” ‘ Have 


“Thus George Doonan in Alhambra of the 

Air: “He (the B.B.C. chief) “says to me 
‘George,’ he says, ‘George, I’ll give you two 
a eee Playtimes ... if you promise not to 
o that.’” 
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you a funny man?” “Yes.” “Good. No 
obscure local jokes, mind.” “Have you a 
bass?” ‘Yes. ‘Sea Fever.’” This is, of 
course, guesswork. But it is quite certain 
that no letters go out suggesting songs which 
have not been heard on the programme be- 


fore, or songs of which there’s a spare. 


arrangement up at Broadcasting House, or 
songs that might fit in with some overall plan. 
Little attempt is made to make, say, a better 
show by combining the talent of two fac- 
tories, or to make it a Town Wonders for a 
change, or to emphasise the particular 
humours and culture of a definite area or a 
special industry. . Never has there been a 
programme in which someone has simply 
told tall local stories—one of the richest 
alenis surely of the working class; nor one 
in which local or working ballades were 
sung; nor one which gave the usual pro- 
gramme-structure the slip and presented in 
its place a concert by the town’s choir or 
the factory’s string trio; nor even one in 
which the working class was thought worth 
the hire of a well-tuned piano. Why not? 


I give you my three guesses: 1, any noisy 
thing will do for those people; 2, after all, 
they have to be humoured to make them 
work, that’s all; 3, they have no judgment 
of what’s good or bad and little ability to 
make either. Out of guess 1 comes the 
appallingly tasteless music of George 
Middleton; out of guess 2, the insistence 
on infantile or precious comedy; out of 
guess 3, the lack of any planning which can 
only mean in this instance that planning is 
thought unnecessary. And over all these 
guesses croons the announcer’s bumptious 
condescension. (“O, you work in the 
accounts department, do you? Well, I ex- 
pect you’re rich, eh dear? ” or “ Ah, a boiler- 
man. You should have good lungs for 
singing.’’) 


It is precisely the success with which the 
B.B.C. has met its demands in this field with 
other programmes—Have a Go and Gracie’s 
Working Party I have already quotéd—that 
makes it seem worthwhile pointing out their 
abysmal failure here, at this important listen- 
ing time and in this important year of our 
lives 


Two: Fair Seriousness 


I have made a discovery. Not only (as I 
wrote last month in more detail) is much 
broadcasting essentially non-serious in con- 
ception, but much that is apparently serious 
is so designed as to be incapable of holding 
a really serious content. What particularly 


drives the point home is repeated recent 
listening to Friday Forum and the other sym- 
posium programmes. The habit of collecting 
half a dozen speakers on one subject—a 
growing habit, be it noted—so apparently 
unbiassed and serious in intention, is actually 
about the one foolproof method of guaran- 
teeing that discussion shall never become 
serious. 


So long as a subject is being dealt with 
on the basis of question, answer, charge, 
countercharge, statement, denial, its roots 
can never be reached. Thus we had the 
opportunity some weeks back of hearing a 
Tory, a Liberal, a Communist, a Socialist and 
Harold Nicholson discuss the Cominform. 
Pollitt made the opening statement, the 
others following him in series to denounce 
his statement each from a different angle. 
Four separate arguments were, in fact, 
started inside the first three minutes and the 
development of any one of them would have 
been fascinating listening. But the design 
of the programme itself forbade that we 
should hear any one of them developed. 
Having got their two or three together, the 
B.B.C. must needs be fair to each so that’ 
Nicholson v. Pollitt or Laski v. Pollitt had 
to be interrupted to allow the Tory and the 
Liberal their fair say. Much the same 
applies to the Editor series of earlier in the 
year and, to an extent, to The Critics where 
the attempt at some kind of continuity 
between the various speakers guarantees 
that what each of them has to say will to 
some extent become inhibited by the pro- 
gramme’s irrelevant overall demand for fair- 
doing. 


Now this need not be so. Remember the 
youth discussions of the war, To Start You 
Talking. Think of Books and Authors on 
the Light. (And now, while I write, an 
admirable single programme of the kind on 
the Third—Books from Abroad.) But in 
these there’s a difference, there’s a real. 
intention to inform or to persuade or 
to learn from the pronounced opinions 
of others (and when, in the name of all 
fair-doing, were these things ever separ- 
able ?) The information and the opinions 
which speakers wish to contribute is 
consequently not merely contradictory nor 
chopped off as soon as begun nor piecemeal; 
but so constructed as to add up to some 
kind of a whole. Arthur Calder-Marshall’s 
Books and Authors is a regular example of 
near-perfection in this art. Friday Forum is 
an equally regular example of futility— 
though a little more preparation and even 
possible censoring out of some of the 
speakers (the B.B.C. could surely afford to 
pay for their time) when their contributions 
are clearly going to run counter to the central 
argument could make it one of the week’s 
most exciting thought-provokers. One fears, 
though, that notions of fair play are stopping 
such drastic but necessary action. For it is 
necessary in this second respect: that the 
general prejudice against the would-be 
serious, talkative programme will never die 
until such programmes have as a group 
become truly serious, until the audience 
knows it is receiving adult treatment. 
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